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POETRY: 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
Version of the xxv. Ode of Horace, L. iii. 


The whole tenor of this singular ode proclaims that 
ed by the Roman Pindar, during a fit 


it was penn 

of inebriety. 
Oh whither, Bacchus, dost thou guide 
My tottering footsteps, far and wide? 
To what bright cavern dost thou lead, 
What shadowy grove, or tufted mead, ~ 
This brain of mine, by thee inspired, 
With new and wild ideas fired? 
In what blest grotto shall I raise 
The anthem to my Cesar’s praise— 
Inseribe his starry fame above, 
And place him in the halls of Jove? 
‘Yo dazzling heights my soul shall soar, 
Conceiving thoughts unborn before. 
Fierce as the sleepless orgies fly, 
To celebrate their deity, 
At sight of Hebrus and of Thrace, 
Where snows conceal the landscape’s face; 
And Rhodope’s all beauteous plain, 
Dishonoured by a savage train. 
How sweet the devious path I take, 
Through silent wood and cliffy brake! 
Prince of the Naiads! potent chief! 
‘The Baechanalian’s proud relief! 
Who, raptured by thy power profound, 
Can tear the ash-tree from the ground! 
O nothing mortal, low, or vile, 
This lyre of mine shall e’er defile. 
Lena, sweet ’s the road, 
Thus to pursue the laughing god, 
And with him round our temples twine 
‘The rubied tendrils of the vine. C. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, for January. 
THE TRAVELLER IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

Ina neat and comfortable cottage in the picta- 
resque village of Bastock, lived a middle aged geu- 
tleman of the name of Samuel Holt. The clean 
white paling in front of the beautiful little flower 
garden before his door shewed that he might also be 
considered a man of fortune. He was in truth in 
very comfortable circumstances. He had a consi- 
derable quantity of land—let to a respectable tenant, 
for he himself knew nothing about farming—and the 
rest of his property consisted in about fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, which was lent on mortgage to a 
wealthy baronet. Mr. Holt might have altogether 
somewhere about a thousand a year. » He spent in 
the true style of old English hospitality. His 
house was never empty; friends, when they came, 
were 80 kindly treated, that they found it extremely 
inconvenient to go away;—and what with coursings 
in the morning, comfortable dinners, pleasant com- 

nions, and extraordinary port wine, Mr. Samuel 

folt was the happiest fellow inthe world. His out- 
ward man was in exact correspondence to hisinternal 
tranquillity. He was stout, but not unwieldy; there 
was nota wrinkle on his brow; a fine open expression 
animated his countenance, and there was such a glo- 
rious ruddy hue of health upon his cheek, that his 
a talked of him by no other name than Rosy 

am. 

** Well, my boys,” said Rosy Sam, one fine Sep- 
tember eveniug after dinner, ** we'll drink our noble 
selves—[ don’t think I ever:shot better in my life.” 

**Your second bird was beautifully managed,” said 
Jack Thomson: ‘*I never saw any gun carry so far 


except once in Turkey when the Reis Effendi shot a 


sea mew at a hundred and fifty yards,” 

** With a long bow I suppose,” said Rosy Sam, 
who disbelieved every story, the scene of which was 
in 

No, with a long brass gun which went upon 
wheels.” 

‘Well, well,” replied Sam, ‘it may be all very 
true; but thank God, I never saw, and never expect 
to see, any of them foreign parts.” . 

“6 You may live to see half the world yet; and if I 
were inclined to be a prophet, I should say you will 
be a very great traveller before you die,” 

sooner be tried for murder.”? 

** You may be both.” 

This last was said so solemnly that Rosy Sam al- 
most changed colour. He passed it off with a laugh, 
and the @onversation went on upon other subjects 


, counected with Thomson’s travels. All the evening 


however the prophetic announcement seemed to stick 
In poor Sam’s throat, and when the party was about 
to separate for the night, holding the bed-candle in 
his hand, and assuming a degree of gravity which 
ean only be produced by an extra boule, “he said, 
“T'll tell you what it is, Jack, here in this cottage 
have I tived, man and boy, for two.and forty years. 


] never was out of the county in my life, and the far- 
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thest from home Lever was, was three and thirty 
miles, Ifyou mean to say that I am to be a travel- 
fer in my old age, the Lord have mercy on me, for 
a helpless dog should I be among the foreignarians— 
fellows that can’t speak a word of English to save 
their souls, poor devils—but poh! poh! man, you 
can’t be serious.” 

** am serious as a bishop, I assure you. You 


} will travel for several years.” 


Poh! nonsense! be d—d if 1 do—so, good 
night,” The party laughed at Sam’s alarm; and re- 
tired to bed. 

All that night Sam’s dreams were of ships and 
coaches. He thought he was wrecked and half 
drowned, then he was upset and his legs broken by 
the hind wheel. He woke in a tremendous fright, 
for he fancied he was on the top of one of the pyra- 
mids, and could not get downagain. He thought he 
had been on the pinnacle for several days, that he was 
nearly dying of thirst and hunger—and, on starting 
up, he found it was time to rise; so he hurried down 
stairs with the utmost expedition, as he was nearly 
famished for his breakfast. He was met at the break- 
fast parlour door by his old servant, Trusty Tommy, 
who gave him a letter and said, ‘* This here letter 
is just come from Mr. Clutchit the attorney. His 
man says as how there must be an answer immediate- 
ly, so L was justa comin’ up to call ye.” 

**You would have found me knocking about the 
pyramids,” said Rosy Sam, as he proceeded to open 
the letter. 

‘* Fie for shame!” muttered old Trusty, ‘‘to make 
use of such an expression, Ah! as good Mr. Draw- 
line says”—— 

** Devil take you and Mr. Drawline—Saddle the 
Curate this instant, and tell the gentlemen when they 
come down, that lam forced to set off on business, 
but that I shall certainly be back to dinner.” 
~ In the utmost haste, and withno very pleasant ex- 
pression, he managed to swallow three or four eggs, 
nearly a loaf of bread, and half a dozen cups of tea. 
His horse was soon at the door; he set off at a hand 
gallop, and left old ‘Trusty Tommy with his mouth 
open, wondering what in the world it could be that 
induced his master to such unusual expedition. The 
motive was indeed a serious one. Mr. Clutchit had 
discovered that there was a prior mortgage over the 
estate upon which poor Sam’s fifteen thousand was 
advanced, and their great object now was to get the 
mortgage transferred to some unincumbered security, 
The seven miles which intervened between the law- 
yer and his client were soon passed over. Hot and 
breathless, our poor friend, who was now more rosy 
than ever, rushed into the business-room of Mr. 
Clutchit. ‘That gentleman, however, was nowhere 
tobe found. On his table Sam saw a note directed 
to himself,—he opened itand found the following 
words: \ 

“Dean Stn—By the strangest good luck I have this 
moment heard that Sir Harry is at present in London. 
I lose not a moment, ds the coach is just starting, to 
obtain an interview with him there, and should strong- 
ly recommend your following by the eleven o’clock 
coach. Indeed your presence is indispensably neces- 
sary. Ishall only have the start of youby two hours. 
Your obedient servant, | J.C.” 

Sam threw himself into a chair in an agony of grief 
and wonder. 

‘* That infernal fellow Jack Thomson,” he moan- 
ed out, ‘tis certainly more than human. They say 
they learn wonderful things abroad. He has learn- 
ed the second sight. Litue did 1 think two days ago 
that I should ever have to hurry so far away from 
home. London must bé seventy miles off at least— 
oh Lord! oh Lord! quité out of my own dear coun- 
ty, what is to become of me!” 

While indulging in this moralizing fit the coach 
drove up to the door—Sam mounted, almost uncon- 
scious of what he did, and was whirled off before he 
had time to recover from his reverie. On arriving 
in London, night was rapidly closing in. The house 
where the coach stopt was a very neat, comfortable 
sort of hostelry in the city, and our honest friend be- 
fore proceeding to any other business, solaced him- 
self with the best dinner the bill of fare would allow. 
Alter refreshing himself with a solitary pint of port, 
he set out in ®arch of Mr. Clutchit. But where to 
find that gentleman was the difficulty; he had left no 
address in his note to his client, and the people of 
the inn could not tell where the nine o’clock coach 
went toin London. They recommended him, how- 
ever, to apply at various inos—the Dragon, the Swan, 
the Bull-and-Mouth, and a variety of other great 
coach caravanseries, the very names of which were 
utterly unknown to the unsophisticated Sam. Away, 
however, he went, in total ignorance of his way, und 
much too independent and magnanimous to ask it. 
First one street was traversed, then another, and at 
last poor Sam was entirely lost. His great object 
noW was to retrace his steps; but one turning was. so’ 
like another, that he could not distinguish those 
by which he had come, and in the midst of bis per- 
plexity, he recollected that he had forgotten to take 


* 


with another gentleman. 


notice of tae name of the inn at which he had dined, 
aud of course could not ask any one he met to tell 
him his way to it. Tired out by his day’s exertions, 
and very much dispirited, he resolved to go into the 
first house of entertainment he came to, aud resume 
his search early in the morning. He accordingly 
went into the next inn, that presented itself. He 
took particular pains this time to impress its name 
poe hismemory. The Cabbage leaf was the sign 
of this tavern, and it was situated at the topof one 
of those narrow litile streets in the neighbourhood 
of the, Tower. Honest Sam, it will be seen, had tra- 
velled the wrong direction; but now he was too much 
harassed and wearied to recover his mistake. On 
going into the bar, he was wold by the bustling little 
Jandlady that he might have a bed; but they were 
really so full, that he must submit to share his room 
Sam comforted himself 
with the reflection, that necessity has no law, and 
consented to the arrangement. After a Welsh rab- 
bit, and a glass or two of brandy and water, he was 
shewn to his apartment. 

His fellow lodger came into the room, nearly at 
the same time, and Sam was somewhat pleased to see 
he was of a very decent exterior. They entered into 
conversation, and his new acquaintance promised, 
from his knowledge of the town, to be of considera- 
ble use in furthering Sam’s inquiries after Mr. 
Clutchit. He, however, told him, that he had some 
business to transact very early in the morning, and 
took the precaution on these Occasions, especially in 
the winter, of shavingatnight. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded to shave himself; but poor Sam was so fa- 
tigued, that he fell asleep before he had finished the 
operation, On awaking next morning, he looked to 
his companion’s bed, but itwasempty. He had told 
him, however, that he should rise very early, so he 
was not surprised at his absence. On getting up, 
and searching for his inexpressibles, they were no 
where to betound, In their place, he discovered 
those of his late companion; and after many strange 
surmises, and cpming at last to the conclusion that 
he was robbed, he quietly slipt them on, and pro- 
ceeded down stairs. His watch he had luckily put 
under his pillow, and there had not been-above two 
pounds in his pockets; he found a few shillings inan 
old purse, a penkuile, two keys and a set of very fine 
teeth, carefully fitted up, and apparently never used, 
in the pocket of the habiliments whici were left. 
These circumstances staggered him as to the predato- 
ry habits of his companion; and he resolved to say 
nothing on the subject, as he had still some hopes of 
the stranger’s makiig his appearance as he had pro- 
mised, and clearing up the mystery. He waited some 
time after breakfast with this expectation; and at last 
telling the landlady he should be back at a certain 
hour, he went out in hopes of falling in with his com- 
panion on the street. He walked down towards the 
river, and gazed with astonishment on the inaumer- 
able shipping. Wondering more and more at the 
strangeness and immensity of the scene, he thought 
of returning to where he had slept. Just as he was 
leaving the river, he saw several of the men go into 
one of the barges, and begin dragging the shallow 
part of the water. **What are those men after?” 
said Sam to a person who stood watching ,them. 
“They be draggin’ for the body of a gentleman as 
was murdered last night, and the folks think, that he 
was mayhap thrown into the river.”—‘‘Dreadtul!” 
said Sam, turning pale at the horrid supposition, *‘I 
hope they won’t tind it; it would be the death of me.” 
And shuddering lest they should pull up a mangled 
body in his sight, he rushed from the spot’ On 
reaching the inn, he entered it and was going into 
the bar, when two stout men rushed upon him, the 
landlady erying ‘*‘That’s the man,” and threw him 
down with all their foreé. One held him by the 
throat, while the other handcuffed him in a moment. 
‘They then hustled him out of the house, forced him 
into a hackney-coach, and drove off at an amazing 
pace, 
Sam was so much astonished at the rapidity of the 
whole transaction, that he could searcely summon 
breath to ask his conductors what they meant... At 
last he said, ** Whatithe devil can be the meaning of 
all this? Is this the way to treat a country gentie- 
man?” ** How bloody well he sports the Johunie,” 
said one of the men to the other, without attending 
to Sam/’s questions. ** queer the beak if the 
tide stands his friend, and rolls off the stiffun.” **No, 
there ben’t no chance of that,” responded the other, 
** tor they’ve set to so soon wiih the drags. Vil bet 
a gallon of gin to apint 0’ purl, he lies.in his shoes, 
with bis ears stuff’d with coon.” Dp you mean 
me, you scoundrel?” cried Sam, who did not quite 
understand them, but perceived that they spoke of 
him rather disrespecttally. ‘* Come, come, master, 
none of your hard words; we aint such scoundrels as, 
to Burke our bedfellow howsoméver.” At tbis mo- 
ment, at the corner ofa street, Samsaw Mr. Clatehit 
hurrying as if on very urgent business. ‘He pushed 
his head out of the window and hollo’d—** Clatchit, 
Clutchit! Here’s a pretty go!” and beld out his man- 
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acled hands. But his companions pulled him forci- 
bly back, and. he did not know whether his attorney 
had perceived him or not. Soon after thisthe coach 
stopt at a dingy-looking house with iron gratings be- 
fore the windows, ‘* We gets out here, my covey,” 
said one of the men, ‘* but I dare say we shall join 
company again on our way to Newgate.” * You in- 
sulting scoundrel,” said Sam, ‘‘ I hope neverto see 
your ugly face again.” “* No, nor Jack Ketch’s nei- 
ther—but mizzle, mizzle, I say—his worship’s been 
waiting this hour.” They then proceeded intoa 
dark room which was crowded with people. “They 
all made way for Sam and his two conduetors, till 
they stood directly in front of three gentlemen’ in 
comfortable arm-chairs. ‘** Call the first witness,” 
said one of the gentlemen, and immediately appeared 
the bustling little landlady of the Cabbage Leaf.— 
“Ts that the man who slept in your house last night?” 
is, your worship; and litde did think sueha 
bloody-minded villain—” ** Hush! answer only to 
the questions that are put to you—about what o’clock 
was it when he came to your house?”—** About ten 
o’clock, the rascal” —Here Sam, whose astonishment 
now gave place to rage and indignation, started up, 
and said’ to the magistrates, Harkee, gentlemen, 
Vil be d—d if I don’t make you pay for this. How 
dare Officers, close ty the prison- 
er,’’? said one of their worships.» ** recommend 
you, prisoner, to say nothing till the examination is 
coneluded.”” And Sam sat Cown again, wondering 
where all this would end. ‘*¢ You say the prisoner 
came to your house about ten o’clock—had you any 
conversation with him?” ‘* No, your worship; he 
only had his supper, and two glasses of brandy and 
water.” He then went to bed?” ‘** Yes; 1 shew- 
ed him up to number nine.” ‘* Was it a single- 
bedded room/” ** No, there were two beds in it.” 
‘Describe its situation.” “Itisjust at the top of 
the first stair, which fronts the side door into the 
lane.” ** Could that door be apened without waken- 
ing the house?” ‘* Yes; we never keep it closed with 
more than a latch, ‘cause of the watermen getting 
quietly down to the river.” ** Was the other bed in 
ihe same room occupied?” ‘ Yes; a gentleman 
slept iu it.” .** You saw no more of the prisoner that 
night. Well, in the morning, when did you see 
him?’ ** He came down to breakfast, but seemed 
very low and uneasy.” ‘* Did he say any thing to 
you about his companion?’ ‘ Yes; he sighed, and 
said he was sure he would never come back.”— 
did he leave the house?” ‘* He went down 
towards the river in about half an hour.” ‘* Very 
well—you may stand down. Call the next witness.” 

The Chambermaid made her appeerance. On 
going into the prisouer’s room this morning, what 
did you see?” ** Nothing particular at first. But in a 
little Lthought the beds and carpet more tumbled than 
usual, I looked into the other gentleman’s bed, and 
there I saw the sheets and pillow marked with Llood,” 
(Here the witness tarned very faint.) ‘* Well, did 
you give the alarm?” “Yes; J ran down and told 
Missus—but the prisoner had gone out.” ‘* What 
did you do?” “We told all the lodgers, and asked if 
they had heard any noise. One of them, John Cham- 
bers, heard heavy footsteps on the stair.” ‘* Well, 
we shall examine John Charabers himself.” 

John Chambers, on being examined, said that 
about three or four in the morning, he heard heavy 
steps coming down the stair, as if of a man carrying 
a great weight; the side door into the lane was open- 
ed, and the person went out. He watched for some 
time, and heard a stealthy pace going up Stairs again; 
after which he fell asleep, as his suspicions were 

uieted by the person’s return. 

E A witness ext appeared, who deposed, that, hav- 
ing an appointment with Abraham Reeve, the person 
supposed to be murdered, he proceeded to the Cab- 
bage Leaf, and found it all’in an uproar at the sus- 
pected murder, Abraham Reeve was by profession 
a dentist; and bad that morning fixed to: furnish the 
witness with a handsome set of ivories. 

Please your-worship,” said of the officers 
who had conducted the unfortunate Samuel to the of- 
fice, ‘on searching the prisoner, we found this here 
in his breeches pocket;” and saying this, he held up 
a complete set of false teeth. . ‘ 

The magistrates upon this shook their heads, and 
a thrill went through the Court, as if the murder 
were transactéd befere their eyes. The purse also 
was recogtised by the landlady; and even the evi- 
dence of the person whora Sam had addressed by the 
side of the river, wheu they were. dragging for the 
corpse, told very much’ agaist hime? Dhat witness 
stated, that the prisoner turned very pale when he 
saw what they were about; and after seeraing Cxces- 
Sively agitated for a lang while, dad said, us if une 
consciously, **It will be death to te if they find 
him. ’% The evidence, hy various Concurring ciroum- 
stances, WaS strong 4gxinst our unfortunate 
friend. magistrate cauuoned him against say- 


hing any thing to criminate himself; and asked him if 


he wished to make «ny observation before Leing re- 


manded ov: suspicion. Thus atjured, Rosy Sam, 
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who was, alent now no longer rosy, essayed to the heavens, and even so unpractised an eye as poor | beat up his quarters at Bastock Lodge, Sam betook | very ground before the magnifico with the pipe, 
* speak. , : “a Sam’s saw that there was a storm in the sky. Inthe | himself to the St. Agata, with every prospect of a | apparently directed his attention to-Rosy Sam. 
‘Upon my honour, this is @ most curious busi- ‘meantime, the wind blew fresher every minute, and | favourable voyage. ‘The passengers consisted prin- | Without casting his sublime eyes on so insignificant 
ness. All that I know about the matter is, that the | the ‘Tartar skimmed on the top of the waves one mo- | cipally of invalided officers and soldiers, and Sam had | an object, the great man ordered the drogoman to 
man who slept in my room must have got ap very ear- | ment, and the other, sunk $0 instantaneously into the | the deck to himself. As night was coming on, a ves- | discover who the stranger was. A young man now 
ly inthe morning, and stolen my breeches. I am a | hollow of the sea, that Sam laid himself down upon | sel about the same size as the St. Agata hove in sight, | stept forward and addressed our friend in French. 
man of fortune—my name is Samuel Holt; Esq. of | the deck, partly to repress his sickness, and partly, | and, in passing, made a signal of distress, and beg- |  * No, no—no parley vous,”’said Sam, who knew 
- Bastock Lodge—and as to stealing”——. : | perhaps, to coneeal his fears» Meanwhile, mirth | ged some water, as their casks, they said, had all | just enough of the sound to guess what language it | 
But his harangue was here interrupted by a new | and revelry was going on below, and even the sailors leaked out... **Oh, give the poor devils some water,” | was. ; ah ‘ ‘ 
witness, who exclaimed, ‘¢Please your worships, this | appeared to Sam to be much less attentive to the ves- | said Sama, as soon as he understood what they wanted. | He next spoke to hin®in English, and said he was i 
swindler of a fellow cheated me Jast.night out of an | sel than the exigency of affairs demanded. From |<‘ Thirst is a horrible thing—especially of a morn- | ready to report Sam’s answers to the dignitary on the Le 
excellent dinner and a pint of old port.”” And poor | time to time our friend lifted up his head, to satisfy | ing after dining out.” The strange vessel sent its | sofa. 
Sam, on looking round at his new assailant, recog- himself whether the sea was becoming more rough, , barge; but no sooner had the crew got on board, than | ‘‘I say,” said Sam, who had now recovered a ul 
nized the landlord of the inn where the coach had | and laid himself down again with an increase of his | at the whistle of the villain who mounted first, eight | little of his confidence from hearing his mother P 
stopt. Casting his eyes up to heaven, in sheer de- alarm. At last he caught an indistinct viewoof some | armed men started from the bottom of the boat, and, .| tongue onee more, ‘‘who’s the old covey in the dress- tl 
spair, he sat down in his seat, and muttered, ‘‘It is | large dark objeet, heaving and tumbling inthe wa- | after a slight straggle, in which they shot two sailors,4 ing-gown? He seems a prime judge of tobacco.” te 
my firm belief I shall be hanged, because a cursed | ters; he kept his eye as steadily on it as his’siekness | and threw the captain overboard, they gained posses- | The person alluded to scowled and said something 0 
fellow of a dentist took a fancy to my breeches. But | would allow, until he saw that it was a’ship of large | sion ofthe St. Agata, and secured all the passengers | to the interpreter, who turned to Sam and said,— b 
it all comes of travelling. May the devil take Jack } size: ‘*I say, coachman!”he said to the man atthe | below. After being kept in confinement a long time, | ‘*His Highness, the Reis Effendi, says you are a dog, tl 
Thomson for it!” But at this momenta prospect of | wheel,“ mind your reins; there’s‘a London wagon }and sparingly fed on bread and water, they were | and if you speak till you’re spoken to, he will tear u 
safety dawned upon him, for. Mr. Clutchit. entered | coming down hill, fifteen miles an hour!”eThe man, j landed one moonlight night, and marched into a dark your tongue out, and cut off both your ears.” T 
the office. ‘I say, Clutchit!” cried the prisoner in | whose ideas were as thoroughly nautical as Sam’s | cave among the rocks on the sea-shore. Sam’smedi- |" “ He’s cursedly polite—but did you say he was the en 
ecstacy, ‘Just tell these people, will you, that I ne- | were terrene, paid no attention to his» warning; bat | tations were by no means of a pleasing cast, ‘Don’t | Rice Offendy’—ask him if he hasn’t a brass gum § 
“yer murdered a dentist—confound his breeches—but | still Sam’s eyes were fixed on the approachigg ob- | you think it a hard case sir,” he said to the officer | upon wheels that kills sea-mews at a hundred and Hah S 
that I am Sam Holt of Bastock—Rosy Sam.” ject, and he cried out, in the extremity’of = who was chained to his wrist, and whose strength, | yards.” 
Mr. Clutchit, thus addressed, bore witness -to the } ‘* Drive on, drive on, or pull to the side of the'Poad; jafter a severe fever in Malta, was scarcely able'to | ~ The interpreter, probably not understanding Sam’s- a 
respectability of his client, and begged to be made | or, by , we shall all be split!” “His ¢xelama- | support him under the treatment of his captors— | language, or willing to screen him from his Excele k 
acquainted withthe cireumstances.of the ease. On | tions produced no effect, and the ship drew rapidly)| “Don’t you think it a'hard case on a middle aged man | leney’s anger, said a few words, and promised obe-. bg 
hearing the name of the missing individual, he ex-| near. He saw hervas her huge beam rose on the | like me, that I should be moved all over the world | dience on the part of Sam, ’ - F 
claimed, **O, he’s safe enough—this. very »morning’| crest of a wave, and sunk yawning down againy till | against my will, Teaving the nicest cottage in Eng- | ‘Theconversation wenton. ‘The Reis Effendi = | “h 
he was arrested at Westminster for debt, and is. her hull was entirely hid; but each time she rose, he | land, and a lot of good fellows—to be first suspected | wishes to know if you have any particular wish tobe S 
snugly lodgedin the Fleet. A stout good complexion-| perceived that she had greatly shortened the ‘space | of murdering somebody else, and. then most likely to | strangled?” e 
ed man, a dentist, about two-and-forty years of age, | between them. Sam cried out to the steersman, | be murdered myself?” ‘The last,” replied the in- |. ‘‘ Tell the Rice, that with his permission I would 
and much such a figure as Mr. Holt.”—‘‘Just such a | “ You infernal villain, why don’t you get out of the | valid, ‘we shall all undoubtedly be, as we are in the | much rather not, but am just as much obliged to him : 
figure,” cried Sam; ‘‘our clothes fit each other, as if | way? Do you not understand what’s said to you, | hands of the Greeks.” ‘* Of the Philistines, you for his kind offer.” I 
the tailor had measured us both.”’ you tarry, quid-chewing abomination! See, see, | mean,” said Sam—‘‘ but it’s all the same.” “ His Highness wishes to know if you have any . 
Mr. Clutchit’s evidence altered the appearance of | she’s on us!—she’s on us!”? He heard the dash of | While carrying on this melancholy conversation, | objections to be beautifully dressed, well treated, 
the question, and a messenger was despatched to the | her bows through the foam,-and while the bellying | they were suddenly startled by a great deal of firing, | made rich, and have eight wives supported for you , 
Fleet to ascertain whether the dentist was really there. | of her. sails above sounded like thunder, a hoarse | mixed with screams and other outeries which attend | at the Sultan’s expense.” - 
In a’ short time he returned to the Court with the fol- | voice was heard through the storm, crying, ‘* Luff— | an onslaught, ‘* Mercy on us all!” said Sam; ‘what | —‘*Tell him,” said Sam, quite delighted, *¢ that he is , 
lowing letter— =! luff;?-and the helmsman, now thoroughly awakened, | the devil is to come next?” ‘* They-are most pro- | a jolly old cock; that [ accept his offer with all m c 
“Sir—I am sorry for the scrape my disappearance | to his danger, turned the wheel, but it was too late. | bably murdering some other prisoners,” replied his | heart; but as to the wives, I can’t think of more than , 
has got you into. On shaving myself last night, 1} A scream, wild and appalling, burst from the erew | companion; ‘*it will be our turn soon.” ‘Then, | one, or two at the very most.” 
cut my chin very severely, and had nothing at hand | who.were on deck, and the next instant a crash took | I’ll take. my oath, they shan’t kill me like a sheep. | ‘*Will you turn Mussulman to obtain all these ad- 
to stop the bleeding. On getting up very early to | place; the little vessel shook as if every plank were | I'll have a tussle for it, and if I get a right hander on | vantages?” 
‘proceed to. Westminster, I took. my trunk down | bursting, and Sam found himself battling the waves. | some of the scoundrel’s breadbaskets, Ll make them ** Muscleman? Aye, to be sure, I’m a devil of a 
stairs and put it into a boat, but reccllecting Lhad left | He soon lost ali consciousness of his situation, and | know what it is to bully a free born Englishman. ”-— | fellow at all sorts of fish.” 
my dressivg case, I returned for it as gently as Ij how long time: had elapsed, he did not know; but |In a short time, advancing steps were heard, andour| ‘‘ Will you wear the turban, and swear by the 
could, for fear of disturbing the house. It. was so | when he came to his recollection, he found himself | bold Briton, supporting is companion to the mouth prophet?” 
dark at the time, that I find, in mistake, I had-put on | ina warm bed, while a gentleman in naval uniform | of the cave, stood in as Crib-like an attitude as his} | ‘*’Turban? Yes—Lord bless you, what does it sig- 
some clothes which did not belongto me. On land- | was holding his pulse, and several other persons | unencumbered hand could assume; and resolved to4 nify whata man wears? and as to swearing, ’gad il 
ing at Westminster, | was unfortunately arrested at | anxiously looking on. | ‘‘ It’s of no use, I tell you,” | knock down the first man that entered. ‘They had | outswear you all for a hundred.” 
the suit of a’scoundrel of the name of Clutchit, and | said Sam, with a rueful. expression of countenance. |not been long in this situation, when they perceived | On the drogoman relating the result of the conver- 
sent off to this place. I herewith’ return. you the | ‘¢It’sof no use—I’m.a changed man. Yesterday’ | that their place of confinement was left unguarded, | sation, his highness designed to cast his eyes on the 
things contained in your pockets; and would return | was nearly hanged, now I’m entirely drowned; and | and they were still more surprised, on proceeding a | new believer, and at a nod several men stept forward 
the habiliments themselves, but just at present have | what’s to happen next, Lord only knows. ‘The last | little way in front, to perceive the dead bodies of se- | and threw ittle jars of rose water over his face and 
no change of wardrobe.’ Yours, respectfully, . time I slept in Bastock, I had never been forty miles | veral of their captors, already partly stript, while | person; and immediately he was hurried into another 
4 ABRAHAM * REEVE.” from home, but now I suppose I’m at the other end further down upon the beach they saw a large body | apartment, stript by five or six zealous attendants, 
Sam was now complimented and apologized to, on of the world.””—** Keep yourself guiet, sir, you are | of Turks forcing many of the unarmed natives on forced into a warm bath which was perfwraed, and 
all hands; and though Mr. Clutchit spoke in no very | #2 good quarters,”’ said the gentleman who held his | board of some vessels close on shore. © While con- after being rubbed and anointed, he was clothed in 
- kindly terms of the unhappy Abraham, owing, per- pulse, ‘*Youare on board his Majesty’s ship Blood- | gratulating themselves on this prospect of escape, and the splendid flowing robes, and ornamented with the 
haps, to the manner in-which he was spoken of in sucker, 84, bound for the Mediterranean. ‘Fake this | while they continued gazing on the scene before glittering jewels of a Turkish Basha, When he 
the note, Sam, who was now. in the highest spirits, | Composing draught, and keep yourself quiet for afew them, they were suddenly surrounded by a fresti body | came into the anteroom, through which he had al- 
said, as they went out of the office together, —*‘He’s days, and Ihave no doubt of your soon recovering | of ‘Turks, and withont a word spoken on eitser side, | ready passed, he recognized the old gentleman who 
nota bad fellow, that same dentist—he has saved my | Your strength.” And accordingly, in a few days, | they were conducted down the passes of the rocks had brought him to the palace, and beckoned him to 
neck from the gallows, and I'll be hanged if I don’t | 54m was able to go upon’ deck. By the ease and | and conveyed on board. ** Worse and worse,” sigh- | come near. ad , 
pay his debt. But I say, Clutchit, only think what jollity of his social sdisposition, he soon made him- |ed Sam, whom this last disaster reduced tocomplete | “Tsay, old hoy, what can be the meaning of all 
would have become of me if he had beea drowned on | Self favourite with the mess. On his first emerg- despair——* It is my firm belief {J am not Sam Holt| this? Are ye all mad, or only drunk?” ‘The old 
his way to Westminster!” ‘Ab, my dear sir, you | 8 from his eabin, he gazed with breathless aston- | of Bastock, but have changed places with the wander- | man bowed, and almost prostrated himself, but an- 
know nothing about the law. But come, we ‘must ishment at the prospect which presented itselt— jing Jew. . Jack Thomson’s prophecy is fulfilled, | swered nothing. “U, 1 sce how it is,” continued 
talk on business. I have not yet seen Sir Harry, but magnificent hills at an amazing distance, and the vast | every bit of it!” But poor Sam’s lamentations were Sam. ‘‘ Whereabouts isthe drogoman? : He’s no great 
have a note from himi—that he expects us both to | extent of level country, rejoicing in the sunshine.— of no avail. On the third day,.they were taken out | hand at English, poor devil, but he is better than 
dine with him on» board his yacht to-day, which is'| “ Pray, sir,” said Sam, to a tall romantie-looking | of the vessel,and conveyed to slipre, The unfortunate none.” 
lying at Blackwall. You had better go and arrange gentleman in »black, who was admiring the same | invalid with whom Sam had been chained so long, lhe drogoman appeared, and bending obsequious- 
matters with him in a friendly way, while I draw | scene, * what country may we be opposite now? Is | appeared so ill after landing, that he was released | ly, said, ** What is your lordship’s pleasure to do 
out the deeds, and make all right.”—** Just as you | 't Any part of Hampshire, sit?”—‘« Hampshire!” re- | from the fetters; and what became of him Sam never with your slave?” 
please,” said Sam, ‘but in the meantime, my -tog- peated the gentleman, thus addressed,—** lhese are | discovered. Our friend, whose dress was of the most ‘Pooh, lordship! nonsense, man. I say, Draggy, 
gery isnotjust what I could wish, and my purse’—— the mountains of Spains ‘These hills weretrod by | heterogenous nature, consisting of whatever articles he’s acomfcal old shaver, that Rice Offendy; and : 
‘‘Say no more, say no more. One can get every Hannibal,and the Scipios,by the Duke of Wellington, |he could pick op—for, in all his misfortunes, his | fought rather shy of answering us about the gun; for 4 


> 


thing in London.” And in the course of an hour, and Dou, Quixote. This is the land of the Inquisition | wardrobe was the first to suffer—was ranged along a | my own part, | think it’s a lie of Jack Thomson’s.” 
Sam found himself well-dressed, with two or. three | 84 liquorice. . Yonder is Cape Trafalgar; there in | wall, in a magnificent building, along with about **Your lordship is'too complaisant to your slave.” 
shirts and other articles in a carpet-bag, and filly so- tue arms of victory and Sir Tiomas Hardy, fell | forty others of all ages and countries. Many people, ‘*Perhaps I should be if I had him; but we have no 
_ vereigns in his pocket,.for which he gave the law- heroic one-eyed Nelson! That isCape Spartel. Hail | in strange dresses, with towels, as Sam expressed it, slaves. 1 have a servant, a d—d old canting seound- 
yer his note. Rejoicing in his.reeovered liberty, and Afrie’s scorching shore, hot-bed' of niggers! See! | round their heads, passed and repassed them, look- rel, called Trusty Tommy; but pshaw! youknow no- rf 
anticipating a comfortable. dinner and. quiet byttle | We open the Pillars of Hercules! ‘These mighty | ing narrowly at each. At last, an old white whis- thing about these things. Now, can you tell me ¢& 
once more, he presented himself on board the Tartar portals past, every step we'll be on classic ground or | kered man, pointing with his*finger to the still portly | what they want me to do, for surely all this serub- 
at 4o’clock. Sir Harry was delighted ‘to see-him, water.”’ of our friend, entered a conversation with | bing and dressing can’t befor nothing?” 
introduced him to some friends who were on board, | “Long before this’ rhapsody was concluded, our the person who had conducted them to the place, and} \‘*Your highness’s escort is now, I believe, at the 
and in the happiest mood possiblethe whole parcy sat | friend had bétaken himself to another part of the ship, in a few minutes Sam was taken out from the rest, | door.—You are about to proceed as ambassador from 
down to dinner. But Sam’s-hilarity was:doomed to | and did not appreciate the eloquence'and enthusiasm and the old gentleman beckoning him tofollow, walk- | the Sultan of the World to the Pacha of Albania. 
be of short duration. . Before he had time to swallow | of the classical chaplain of the Bloodsucker. It is ed majestically out of the building. Poor Sam, who | Your highness is decorated with three tails.” 
the first mouthful, he perceived that the vessel was in | not,to be supposed that'Sam was a Willing encoun. | 20W felt himself to bea very different being to what “The devil a tail juave they left me at all—not so 
motion.) “Sir Harry assured im they were ouly go-"} terer, all this time,/of the perilsof the deep. Fre- | hevused to be, ‘presiding’ ver his well filled table at} much asa jaeket—I feel for all the world agifI were. 
ing a trip to the Downs to see the fleet, and’would | quent and anxious were his inqtiries’as to the possi- Bastock Lodge, followed. inthe most submissive man- | in petticoats.— Well, you say I go as ambassador to | 
be back the nest day, and Mr. Holt, who never took | bility of his return. | Heowas assured that at Gibral- | 8° imaginable. - some gentleman ng Albania. Is ita long journey <i i 
long toaccept a.friendly invitation, professed hishap- | tar there was no doubt of his getting a homeward | His conduecter paused at the door of a very stately “Yes, it will be some time before your highness’s 
piness at the prospect of his voyage. But a dinner vessel, -but»till then, he had’ bétfer accommoilate | edifice, and said a few words which Sam did not un- returo. , 
on board a. little yacht of fifty tons, and in hismice | himself to circumstances,’ Accordingly, with right | derstand, to a group of lounging domestics. Im- ‘For I was thinking,” continued Sam, ‘‘it.would 
parlour at Bastock Lodge, were very different things. | good will, he set himself to enjoy as many comforts | mediately three or four of ther rushe@forward, and | be as well, before 1 go to—to——how many wives 
‘ A slight swell of the river made her motion very un- }as his position woald afford. The purser, being | seized violently hold of Sam, and carried him into. did you say l-was to have kept for me by the Sul- 
easy, and a lurch which emptied a plateful of seald- luckily’ a stout ‘individual, furnishéd* him’ with a | the hall. There they let him stand for a few minutes, | tan 7p? eh” 
ing pea-soup into Sam’s lap, and diverted the point |'wardrobe; and the ‘wine being good, the mess plea- | till the old gentleman who had preceded them, and| ‘‘There were eight destined to rejoice in your 
of his fork from its original destination—a kidney | sant, and the sea calm, Sam’s only drawback from his | who had gone into an inner apartment, returned and | highness’s smiles.” 
_ potatoe—to the more sensitive kidneys of hisleeward | felicity was his absence’ from Bastock Lodge. On | spoke to them in the same language as before. Again “The devil there were! But where do they hang 
neighbour, ma > him, halfrepent his nautical expe- | casting anchor off St. Rosier, they ascertained from | they hurried Sam forward, and at last when they| out? They are, perhaps, ugly old frights.” 
‘? dition, When they had left the comparative smooths | the pratique boatethat the yellow fever was so viru- | came toa pause, the astonished Squire of Bastock “Beautiful as angelsin Paradise. But fe Sul- 
yg ness of the river, "and entered upon the open sea, | lent omshore, that the wleaths averaged nine a day; | had time'tolook round him. Seated ona low, richly | tan’s orders are imperative. Your highness must j 
which was heaving under a prett tolerable bréeze, |.so,.without the delay of a momentyall sail’was hoist- | covered ottoman was an old white headed man, with | not delay a single moment, but leave every thing till ! 
Sam/’s feelings were’of a very. different nature from | ed again, and’ with a favourable breeze the Blood- | a long pipe in his mouth; near him were several | you return.”  § 
= sueker pursued her way to Malta, others, but evidently his inferiors—while, alittle way |’ ‘‘Well, well, what must be, mast.” And Sam 
fH } After various ineffectual attempts to enjoy hithself}'~ Here, at-last, Sanh was lucky enough to get infor- | from the raised floor on which they were sitting was | mounted a magnificent Arab, which was standing at 
i below, he felt that the fresh'air was absol tely ne- | mation of the sailing of a Sicilian sparonara bound | multitude of soldiers, in such a uniform, and with the door, and set off with a large retinue of splendid- : 
a cessary to his comfort, and rushed upon deck. "Here | for Catania, «from. whieh he was assured he could | such arms, as had never entered into Sam’simagina- | ly dressed warriors, while anotherinterpreterrode | 
he was quite bewildered. Thenight was fot entire- vey. fail'to catch the régular pa8sage-boat home. With | tion to conceive. , While he was taking this survey, | clase by his side. As heleft the gate of the city | 
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those of pleasure. 


ly dark, but a dim lurid gloom/spread iter late round | many adieus and cordial invitations to the offieers to | the old gentleman his conductor, bending to the offer stopped the cavalcade, and, with all due for- 
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ities, delivered a packet into the ambassador’s 
Fees The interpreter told him to lay the packet 
on his head, for it was the firman of the sultan. Io 
a short time the cortege passed on, and Sam had am- 
le time to moralize on the mutability of fortune. 
ng before the journey was over, he was intimate 
with every man of the escoft; and when, at bengite 
on entering the Albanian territory, all, 
left him, they took leave of him with so mue sper 
ance of regret, as oraeatly @hewed how mu ey 
liked their commander. 
One day in riding down the side ofa soe valley, 
they came,*at a winding of the rude track they vo 
pursuing, upon a large body of 
they were immediately surrounded, they hac Re a 
ternative but to mention who they were, and submit. 
On the interpreter informing them that his pases 
bore a communication to the Pacha from the Sultan, 
they drew back with the utmost respect, and fell into 


the line of march, as part of his military guard.— | g 


in d the party that the Pacha wasencamp-_ 
wiles faster own the valley, with anarmy 
of forty thousand men, and that he had expected the 
Sultan’s ambassador for some time. Encouraged by 
this assurance, Sam puts his Arabian on his mettle, 


and soon was in the heart of the encampment, The 


Pacha’s. tent was easily known from its superior 
splendour, and in a few minutes Sam was conducted 
in great splendour to his highness’s quarters, Fierce- 


- looking soldiers scowled upon him as he passed, and 


Sam was not altogether at ease, when he observed the 
ominous sneers they exchanged with each other. 

At last he stopt short, and said to one of the sol- 
diers, whose expression he did not like, ‘* You po- 
pinjay in fine clothes, do you make these faces at 

” 
ee Another soldier, who was standing bys started for- 
ward and said, ** Good God! an Englishman, and 
in that dress!—it isnot even yet too late to save you; 
if you go on, you will be murdered to a certainty— 
the Pacha has put twelve ambassadors to death al- 

”? 

«<The devil he has! and I’m sent here to make up 
the baker’s dozen! Well, countryman, what’s to be 
be done? If you get me out of this scrape, and ever 
come to Bastock” —— 

« Stay—the only plan, when the Pacha asks you 
for the firman, is to say you’ve lost it; here, give it 
to me.” And Sam had searcely time to follow the 
soldier’s advice, when he found himself in presence 
of the rebel chief. 

He was standing at the farther end of the tent, in 
the middle of a group of officers. On seeing his 


‘highness the ambassador, he advanced half way to 
meet him, and bowed with all the reverence of an 


Eastern prostration. 

[worship the shadow of the sovereign of the 
universe. Your highness does too much honour to 
your slave.” 

“Your servant, old gentleman, your servant, 
said Sam, who guessed from the Pacha’s manner, 
that he was paying him a compliment, ‘a pleasant 

ntlemanly sort of man, and no murderer Pil be 
bound—tell him I’m glad to see him, and hope he’s 
well—ask him how his wife is, and the children. ”, 

The interpreter, at Sam’s request, made a courte- 
ous speech. 

«The messenger of the Sultan is master here.— 
We are sorry we can offer him no better accommo- 
dation.” 

«* The accommodation’s good enough—but riding 
in these hot mornings with a table cloth on one’s 
head is thirsty work. Master Drogoman, ask him 
if he could give one a gtass of brandy and water— 
cold without.” 

But the Pacha anticipated his desire. He seated 
him on the highest Ottoman in the tent, and treated 
him with a deference and respect which were quite. 
astonishing to Sam, but which seemed to yield the' 
greatest amusement to the officers of the staff, 

“ he bearer of the Firman is powerfal as Azrael. 
Say, "Where is the imperial order for your ‘slave’s 
unfortunate head! ‘The officers of the bowstring are 
near.” 

‘* An order for his head! Tell him, I know no- 
thing about his head, nor his bowstrings either. 1' 
brought a letter froni an old smoking fellow at Con- 
stantinople, but l’ve unfortunately lost it by the way.” 

«© What! lost it!” said the Pacha, who did not 
seem by any means rejoiced at the prospect of retain- 
ing his head. ** Your highness is pleased to jest with 
your servant. You undoubtedly came from the mo- 
narch of the earth to put the cord round your slave’s 


‘* I be cursed if I eame for any such purpose.” | 

‘*Ah, then,” said the Pacha, ‘*it grievesme we can 
only give you the second rate robe ot honour. We are 
deprived of our sport, (said he to his attendants, ) for 
this time, at least, your chief’s head is in. safety.— 
— the caftan of favour round the drogoman’s shoul- 

ers. 

splendidly dressed men, with arms bared up. 
to the elbow, and. bearing a silk cord, now advanced 
towards the interpreter. He clung for safety to: his 
Excellency, the Ambassador, screaming, ‘Save me, 


" save me; they are going to strangle your slave.” 


Strangle! —Nonsense, man—did’nt the old gen- 
tleman treat.us in the most polite way possible; and 
is’nt he laughing, and all the other people too, as if 
it were a capital joke?” 

But in spite of Sam’s consolatory observations, the 
interpreter continued his entreaties, re 

The men had now got up to him, and laid the green 
silk cord upon his shoulder. They then brought the. 
two ends round te his breast, and another person, who 
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seemed of higher rank, stepped forward, bearing a 
short staff in his hand. Round this staff he twisted 
the ends of the cord, till it was closely drawn to the 
drogoman’s throat, and then he waited with the most 
imperturbable coolness for some signal from the 
chief. That peraonage, however, seemed to enjoy 
the scene too much to bring it toa speedy conclusion, 
and continued to peur out his ironical compliments 
both to the drogoman and Sam. : 

‘¢ The caftan of honour is given to the servant of 
the messenger of the Sultan; he does not seem to 
prize the distinction sufficiently.” 

save your slave!” exclaimed the drogoman. 
‘*He is a dog, and would lick the dust; but save him, 
your highness!” 

**Come, Mister Pacha,” said Sam, as coaxingly 
as he could, ‘‘ you have bad your fun with the poor 
devil; though I can’t see the joke of it myself. You 
see he’s half dead with fright. Let him go, there’s a 
ood fellow.” 

**There are twelve of your brethren, the scoun- 
‘drelly Greeks of the Faynal, gone before you, all 
wearing the same marks of my favour. See that the 
eaftan fits him close—he will catch cold-else.” 

As ite said these words, the Pacha nodded to the 
person who held the staff, and in an instant, by a dex- 
terous turn of the wrist, the howlings and terrified 
exclamations of the drogoman were cut short by death. 
The staff was untwisted ere Sam recovered trom his 
amazement, and the corpse of his companion, still 
writhing, fell down upon his feet. He started up in 
horror at the murder,and forgetting the danger which 
surrounded him, he exclaimed—**You blood-thirsty 
Turk, by God! if there’s law or justice to be had for 
love or money, you shall swing for this. You’rea 
pretty son of a ——, to pretend to be so polite, and 
then to kill a poor devil of a fellow who never did 
you a morsel of harm. Keep your cursed sofa to 
yourself, for I would not stay with such a Barking 
old scoundrel; no, not #0 be Mayor of Londoa.” 
And Sam foaming with indignation, stalked away ; but 
he had not gone far when the same two men who had 
brought the cord stopt him, and led him back to the 
ottoman he had lefi. ‘This time instead of a bow string, 
they carried a long thong of thick leather, and the 
Pacha, still continuing his respectful behaviour, said, 
** Your excellency is too condescending to your 
slave. Ho! chamberlain, put the shoes of Glory on 
his highness’s feet.” With the rapidity of lightning, 
Sam was thrown back upon the sofa; his shoes forci- 
bly taken from his feet, and while the whole tent was 
convulsed with laughter,one of the men swinging the 
bastinado round his head, inflicted such a blow on 
his unprotected soles, that Sam screamed aloud with 
mingled rage and pain, 

** Let me gothis moment, ye bloody minded ras- 
cals—d——e ifI don’t’ haul you up for this, Vl 
bring an action”— 

But here the second blow enraged him beyond all 
endurance, and while struggling with enormous 
strength, and roaring at the top of his lungs, he felt 
a hand laid on his shoulder, and on looking up, saw 
Jack Thomson in his dressing gown, and all the 
rest of usstanding round his bed. 

“Why, Rosy Sam, what the deuce is the matter 
with you this morning, disturbing the whole house?” 

‘¢Matter,” said Sam, sitting bolt upright, ‘* where’s 
that infernal Turk’ Vil teach him to strike an En- 
rlishman on the feet. What, Jack Thomson! Jem! 
Bill !--All here—at Bastock—Lord bless ye! lve had 
such a dream--all coming of your confounded stories, 
Jack—I thought | was tried, drowned, taken, sold, 
beat, bastinadoed, married to eight wives—and the 
devil knows all what. But here weare, my boys, let’s 
have our breakfast; then we’ll have a day’s coursing 
in the upland fields, and after dinner, I'll tell you all 
my adventures—how I was sent as an Ambassador 
by the Sultan.” ‘*And they could not have found a 
fellow,” said Jack, whe was a considerable punster, 
‘who could have made himself more at home with 
the Sublime Porte than yourself.” 


THE PROCRASTINATOR. 
“«Time—only regarded in Music and Dancing.” 
Canningham’s Fashionable World Displayed. 


[Procrastination maysbe unfortunately considered 
as the predominant habit of many of the inhabitants 
of all countries under the sun; but as it is one of the 
national characteristics of our sister land—“the green 
and flourishing island,” 1 trust the warm-hearted in- 
habiants of that verdant country will forgive me for 
presenting an lrish procrastinator, the proerasti- 


‘| nator, par excellence. } 


** Thunder an’? ages! Molly Maggs, Katty Pur- 
cell, Tim Cleary! sure ye won’t answer, if I bawled 
myself black-in the face, and skinned my throat for 
ye’r sakes, Mistress Molly Maggs! oh! its your- 
self that’s titpaihren of a housekeeper,” continu 
the old steward, sarcastically, at the same time ms; 
vating his candlestick, that was simply a scooped raw 
potato, and contained nothing more distinguished 
than a farthing candle, which he held, so that its 
flickerings fell upon sundry dilapidated chairs, where 
the moth and the worm securely revelled amid de- 
struction. Shaking his grey head, he repeated as he 
passed from the anti-chamber into, the great hall— 
‘*Its ye’rself that’s the pathron of a housekeeper, 
Molly Machree! to see the dirty dust, upon thim il- 
ligant chairs. Katty Purcel! suve, then, you’re a! 
beautiful house-maid, Tim—Timmy, Cleary; I'd 
take an even bet he’s as drunk as Moses at this bless- 
ed minute—I’ll just ring the *larum bell; och, bother! 
here’s the string broke, and sorra a word it “ill spake. 


Bat Beetle—ah, there are, Batty, «my boy, rua 


agra run, and tell every one o’ them that here’s a let- 


ter we should have got ten days ago, only ’cause of 
the delay; and masther’s married—to a foreigner for 
any thing I know—an’ he an’ the’ new-mistliress ’ill 
be here to-night, assure fs. ye’rpame’s Bat—that’s 
a gay gossoon! well, yer a‘nimble boy, 17ll say that 
for you, it’s a sin and a shame tO put’such feet as 
your’s into brogues atall.7% 

Bat’s intelligence was, as might well be supposed, 
of an alarming nature. Soon the passage leading to 
the great hall echoed a scuffling and shuffling of bare 


or'stip-shod feet, and presently the members of the: 


kitchen household of Castle Mount Doyne crowded 
around the eccentric, but faithfal old steward, Morty 
Mae Murragh. 

*©Och, ye’r come, are ye!” he exclaimed, without 
heeding their vociferous demands for news—‘‘ ye’r 
come, and a purty figure ye’ll cut before the foreign 
lady. You, Mistress Mages, as housekeeper, with 
a blue bed-gown, and—but | don’t want to say any, 
thing offensive—only it ’ill take ye a month o’ Sun- 
days to hinder the clothes from falling eff, if ye walk 
ever so easy; and you, Katty, though’ ye’r a clean 
skinned girl, ye. might as well be a negre, for any 
thing I could tell, by this blessed light, to the differ. 
Tim—Tim—there’s no use in life in my setting my- 
Self as a pathron to ye—ye’r a sinner, Tim=Il’d say 
nothing to ye’r taking @ mornin’, or two or three da- 
cently stiff tumblers aftegdinner, or may be a sup 
to keep the could out o” ye’r stomach of a winter’s 
night, but to be always drink—drink—drinking, like 
afrog ora fish! Tim, I’m ashamed of ye, I am, in- 
deed. The Lord look down upon ye, ye poor sin- 
ner, Go to bed.” ; ' 

‘Tim did not seem at all inelined to obey the old 
man’s directionsybut he stumbled as far as the door, 
and hoiding by it, maintained a tolerably erect posi- 
tion; while ‘* Mister Morty,” as he wascalled, scold- 
ed, directed, and re-directed the ill assorted servants, 
who had been deemed sufficient to keep the dwelling 
of Castle Mount Doyne from damp and decay. At 
last they ran off in different directions to make some 
—they hardly knew what—preparation;but the house- 
keeper paysed inthe middle of the hall, turned to 
the all-important steward, and inquired—“What 
time was it the masther fixed did you say, Mister 
Morty?” 

‘* His honour says that he’ll be surely here by 
Thursday, that’s the Thursday that’s past.” 

** Dear me! then he’ll hardly come to-night. Bless 


his sweet face! When he was a boy, we always gave 


him a week’s law; and it ’tis’n’t the fashion of the 
family to mend as they grow older.” 

** Something strikes me they’ll be here to-night, 
any way,” replied the old man; ‘‘and 1 must insist 
on all being ready.” 

‘* Very well,” rejoined the housekeeper, ‘‘ you 
need not be so high about it, Mister Morty, l’ve 
lived a’ most as long as ye’rsell in the family, count- 
ing my mother into the time, which is all one; and 
though it is not nataral to like a young misthress 
ower the head, yet ’m sure my heart bates double 
joy at the thought of'seeing the baby I’ve so often 
nursed on my knee, a married man. She then’ de- 
parted, and, although persisting in her belief her 
master would not arrive that night because it was too 
near the time he had appointed, though there eould 
be no harm in ‘* making herselfdacent;” and having 
quickly accomplished her toilet, she despatchedsBat 
to the nearest cottage to say, that ** Masther was com- 
ing home that night with a new illigant wife, and 
that they must all come to help her to get ready;” 
then Bat had to post on to **Corney Phelan’s gene- 
ral dealer,” for candles and salt, a quire of brown 
paper, some nails, and whatever ** bits o’ boords” he 
could spare, to make glass off, to mend the broken 
**windys, ’cause the lady was tender may be, and 
might catch could;” besides, he was commissioned 
to bring twine, and butter, and pepper, and a score 
of things, the most necessary portiou*of which he, of 
course, forgot, and, in his zeal, rendered the other 
half ineffective, particularly by suffering the untied 
paper-bag of salt (6 fall into a stream, and mixing the 
rusty nails with the flour, 

All was confusion atihe castle; Tim had contrived 
to get on an antiquated tarnished livery; and Morty, 
who, to do him justice, was the pattern of neatness 
—ZJrish neatness, at all events—was arrayed as befit- 
ted what he considered his elevated rauk in the es- 
tablishment. Some poultry was sacrificed, ‘* to make 
spatch cocks in a minute;” and if a great deal was*not 
accomplished, there ‘vas, nevertheless, a greater bus- 
tle than if ten timesas much had been actually done. 

The night waned on—it was clear, cold, and frosty; 
the candles approached the sockets of the rich old sil+ 
ver candelabras, that stood in solitary dignity at either 
corner of the dining chamber, contrasting strange] 
in their brightness with the worn damask, which was 
still agitated by the north winds blustering through 
the broken panes, that Morty had not yet stopped up, 
are he toiled, and hammered, and pasted, with 
indefatigable industry. At the opposite end of the 
room rose a huge black marble chimney-piece, and, 
from beneath its distended arch, a fire, of mingled 
wood and turf, threw the dense and towering mass 
into strong shade; asit gloomed heavily over the blaz- 
ing embers, a little imagination might induce the be- 
lief that it was a deep cavern, in whose interior shel- 
tered a burning crater—so hot and darkly red stream- 
edthe fire from within? T was a strange blend- 
ing of poverty and profusidn in the garniture of the 
table—the plate was rich, the linen poor; all that be- 
longed to the olden time told of prosperity—but it 
was the prosperity of the past century; all that was 
modern was mean, and showed that the careful eye 
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| was ‘*to make things more comfortable” 
| was expected; by his wandering from place to lace, 


and hand of a mistress had been 1 wanting. To 
be sure, the abode vechelor, 
Umé€s, is comfortiess enough. Tables, aud chairs, 
and carpets, and curtains, there certainly are, but 
that is all—none of those little elegances, those sweet 
and tasteful solaeers of existence, those Penates of 
household life, which vary and embellish domestic— 
did I say domestic?—poor, miserable mortals! I 
have all you can of that 
its Sound—its feeling is far from yé; 
though ye be clothed in pine aaa fine linen, and 
fare sumptuously every day, yet are there none.to 
whom you can praise, even the beauty and fragrance 
of a flower, with the consciousness that one heart 
echoes not dnly your words, but your feelings. 
One would have thought that Morty had some un- 
defined notion of the sort, and of the necessity there 


when a lady 


now watering a slip of brown paper on a ‘ slit? fn 
the-window,trame, then casting an eye for the twen- 
tieth time over the table, to see that, according to his 
ideas of propriety, nothing was wanting. He had 
drawn two arm chairs under the shadow of the chim- 
ney, and placed a small inlaid table, that had belong- 
ed to his formeg mistress, between them, thinking, 
to repeat his muttered phrase, ‘that it would 
handy for masther’s tumbler, out of the could,” an 
again repaired to the window, to reduce an obstinat 
board to obedience, which the wind had blown inté 
open rebellion. When he had at length succeeded, 
he seated himself on the expansive window-seat, 
whith over-looked the court yard; and presently he 
saw, distinetly, in the moonlight, the heaes of his 
master’s old nurse, Milly Eldred, creeping along the 
wall, and stooping every now and then to cull some 
flower or plant that struck her fancy. His 
crmer lady was a native of Scoiland, and much dis- 
content had been expressed by the dwellers in Castle 
Mount Doyne at her importing a Scottish nurse to at- 
tend on the only child she everhad. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Milly remained at the castle: and in her 


age and feebleness was paid much attention. Lt might 


be more from fear than love, for divers things were 
whispered relative to her vkill in various ways, which 
blanched many a rose cheek in the adjoining village. 
She was, in truth, very old—mid-way in her dotage, 
and cankered in her temper; these—added to the 
advantages which a Seoteh education gives over an 
Irish one—rendered her an object of respect and mis- 
trust. She soon passed from Morty’s sight, and while 
he was yet wondering what she could be gathering 
at that hour, the old creature entered the dining-room 
with an almost noiseless step. Herelean white apron 
was nearly filled with grass and tangled weeds; and 
her eye, still clear and blue, had in it‘more of light 
than it usually possessed.  ** Said ye na’,” she com- 
menced, ** saidt ye na’, Morty, thata bonny bride was 
coming hame this bra’ winter’s night; and did ye na’ 
think to pu’ the flowers to mak’ her welcome;.ken 
ye na’ the song? 


* The primerose I will pu’, the firstling 0’ the year, 

And I will pu’ the pink, the emblem 0’ my dear, 

For she’s the pink 0’ womankind, and blooms with- 
outa peer, P 


And a’ to be a posie to my ain dear May.’ ” 


** Whisht with ye’r ballads, agra!” interrupted the 
steward; ** its ill in such an ould crathur as you to be 
tuning up love songs—it’s like sunbeams sparklin 
on skulls and cross bones, Lord save us! So be off 
to ye’r prayers, Milly, honey. Sure there are no 
flowers now going atall, machree!” The sibyl heed- 
ed him not; but seating herself in one of the arm- 
chairs near the fire, continued chaunting snatches of 
old vallads, and apparently arranging the offering 
she deemed it right to maké to her nursling’s bride. 
Morty had just determined upon a gentle method of 
dislodging her, when the clatter of horses, and the 
sound of carriage-wheels, called him and the other 
domestics to the steps of Castle Mount Doyne. 


Mr. Mount Doyne had experienced no mischance 
on his journey until he arrived nearly at the termina- 
tion ‘of his own avenue. Morty, we have already 
seen, did not deserve to be numbered amongst un- 
faithful stewards; but yet, ‘* somehow,” it never oc- 
curted to him that the old trees, which had been 
felled for fire-wood, could impede the progress of 
his ‘master’s carriage, although they had fallen di- 
rectly-across the road, where, of course, after the 
Irish fashion, they would remain to be used when 
wanted by the servants—or indeed the neighbours, 
and neighbours’ childer, who might feel inclined to 


cut them up for the purpose; over these trees, never- 


theless, the carriage upset, and Mr. Doyne, in no 
very geutle temper, carries his young and lovel 

wife, almost in a state of insensibility, into the hall, 
where she again ran the risk of her life, and narrow- 


‘ly eseaped suffocation from the smell of burnt fea- 
thers and whiskey. 


‘* Blessings upon her sweet face;” “ Long life and 
prosperity to the both—sure they’re a beautiful pair;” 
** Long may they live to reign over us;” ‘* May their 
bed be made soft in heaven yet, I pray God;” ** Ma 
they never’knew sin or sorrow;” ** May God’s fresh 
blessing be about them,” were afew of the warm 
and affectionate salutations which awaited Mr, Mount 
Doyne and his biide; and from many glad hearts and 
cheerful voices did the wishes proceed; night though 
it was, all the peasantry, who had heard the rumour 
of his arrival, had crowded down to the hall, in an- 
ticipation of seeing ‘‘the young masther.” But where 
was Milly Eldred! 

When Mrs. Doyne was completely restored, her 


husband led her into the dining room; there the old 
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nurse met them, and flinging her long withered 
arms round her darling’s neck,” mingled tears and 
smiles of affection and imbecility together. 

ha’ naething to gie bonny bride,” she ex- 
claimed, looking at the young and fair creature, who, 
surrounded by so wild-looking a group, shewed more 
surpassing in her loveliness; ** naething but these 
wild flowers, that-1 pu’d in the night daw. See, 

ei 
A buddin? rose, when Phebus peeps in view, 
For it’s like a baumy kiss o’ her sweet bonnie mou.’ ” 

The bride took the gift, but her eyes were fixed 
on the donor. 

«¢ The lily it is pure, and the Jily it is fair, e 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lily there. 

Again she accepted the flower, without looking at 
it. 
‘‘ The woodbine I will pu’ when the e’ening star is 

near. 
And the diamond draps 0’ dew, shall be her een sae 
clear.” 

Her small white hand was extended for the third 
time, when she shrieked, and the leaves quivered ip 

r fingers. ‘ 
ee? Roses—lilies—woodbines, Milly,” exclaimed 
Mount Doyne, angrily; ‘‘why here is nought but 
wormwood, rue, and nettles.” P 

‘« Heck, Sirs!” replied the nurse, ‘if the Lord 
has turned my winsome flo’res into sic like, his will 
be done.” She folded her arms on her breast, and 
noiselessly withdrew.” 
* * * . * * 

‘And that odd, wild woman was really your 
nurse, Charles,” said Mrs. Mount Doyne the next 
morning; “I trust, my love, you are not infected by 
her madness; I hope = will not give me the rue 
and nettles instead of the happiness you so often 
promised.” 

By Heaven!” exclaimed the lover-husband; and 
then he swore after the most approved fashion, and 
truly with real sincerity of purpose, to devote his ex- 
istence—his fortane—his time, to promote her hap- 
piness:—and she believed him! 
¥ * * 

Six months passed as rapidly as if only six weeks 
had elapsed, and though Caroline loved her husband 
as much as ever, she had discovered his besetting sin. 
‘* My love,” said the lady, ‘* there is no possibility 
of crossing the court-yard, the weeds are so rampant, 
and the stones, that tumble from the Castle parapet, 
80 numerous, that I cannot now pick my steps tothe 
little flower garden, which your only effective ser- 
vant, Old Morty Mac Murragh, keeps in such nice 
order for my gratification.” . 

‘¢ Well, faith, it is too bad, and I will, indeed, send 
to the workmen who are engaged clamping turf, to 
clear the rubbish away.” . 

“ And as you have masons in this part of the world, 
let them be employed to take down or secure those 
battlements—they are positively dangerous in their 


present state.” 


‘**Certainly, my love.” 

“*Yes, you say ‘ certainly’—but of any thing being 
done there is no certainty.” 

«1 declare that I will see to it.” 

“ Now 

‘* How can I attend to it now—don’t you see I’m 
not shaved.” 

‘«* But you ought to be—let me ring for Morty, and 
be will heed your directions: forgive me, but you 
seem strangely infatuated by a habit of procrastina- 
ting.” 

: Why, yes, but I can’t help it—it’s a family fail- 
ing. But what’s the matter with your cheek—it is 
dreadfully swollen?” 

** Only the tooth ache.” 

‘* How could you possibly get the tooth-ache?” 

** Rather, how could I avoid it? there is not, I do 
believe, an entire pane of glass in the castle.” 

‘‘ My dearest love, lam distressed beyond all 
measure—and as soon as I am dressed—presently— 
I'll send a man and borse off to Ballytrane for glazier, 
mason, and every tradesman, who can by any possi- 
bility be wanted to set every thing in order.” 

He went so far with this resolve as to ring for his 
valet, but instead of the valet came his withered 
nurse, bearing in her arms, Fido, his favourite dog, 
in of death.” 

** Good heavens, Milly—how came this?” 

‘©The puir beast went into Mad Ronald’sstall, 
and the animal as ye see, jist kict the life out 0’ him!” 
The uncomplaining but suffering dog crawled to his 
master’s feet, and looked piteously ip his face. 

** My poor Fido—my faithful old friend;” mur- 
mured Mount Doyne, kindly, while he examined 


injuries which he saw it would be in vain to attempt | 


to heal; ‘* but how is this—I always understood that 
Ronald was kept in a separate stable—his vicious 
- tricks are known of old?” , 

“ Heck, ye may say that! but what’s to hinder any. 
living thing from ganging into his stall—the door has 
no hinges, ye ken, and winna stay shut!” 

“It is a erael case,’ said Mount Doyne, * that 
ye pag the household nothing of the sort is attend- 
to.” 

‘* My bairn, my bairn,” replied the crone, * ye 
attend to naething ye’r ain sell; and the house ainly 
follows ye’r example.” 

“ My poor Fido!” continued his master, ‘ I never 

ssedl that stable-door, without énfending—” 

** Hush, hush!” interrupted the purse, Jaying- her 
skinny finger on her lip; heard ye ne’er that ‘Hell is 
paved wi’ good intentions?? ye’rwinsome wife isaye 
too young; she‘canna be expeeted to ken the care 0’ 
sich matters; but for her sake, ¢’en more than ye’r 


ain, see, an’ act ere it’be ow’r late. The gloaming 
is o’er ye now, but beware 0’ the night.” . 

Mount Doyne heard little and heeded less the old 
woman’s advice, for he was witnessing, without the 
power of alleviating, the dying agonies of his poor fa- 
vourite; his gentle wife shared with his feelings, and 
when Fido’s expiring effort was to lick the fair hand 
which had so often caressed and ministered to its 
wants, she turned silently away, unwilling that even 
her husband should witness the emotion which she 
could not suppress. 

More than four years had passed into the gulf of 
time. On the whole, matters, at Castle Mount 
Doyne, were rather worse than better. To those 
acquainted with how things were managed in what 
were most falsely termed ‘ good old establishments,’ 
in the sister country, a true picture of coarse, yet 
lavish expenditure, has been often presented—a 
house filled with guests, from the garret to the kitch- 
en—some of them, it is true, of high and honourable 
distinction—but the majority consisting of poor and 
idle relatives, too proud to work—but not too proud 
to partake of the ‘* bit and the sup,” and the cast- 
off raiment of those who had it to bestow. ‘* His 
honour, God bless him, ’ill never miss it,” was echo- 
ed in the kitchen and acted upon in the parlour.— 
And, as from hour to hour—from day to day—from 
week to week—and from month to month—the ami- 
able, but indolent, Mcunt Doyne, put off every thing 
whére investigation was concerned, he was, it may 
easily be believed, in as fair a way te be ruined as 
any gentleman could possibly desire. He knew that 
his agent was any thing but an honest man; and yet 
his habits prevented his looking into accounts, where 
fraud could have been detected by the simplest school 
boy—he felt that he was surrounded by a nest of sy- 
cophants who slandered the very bread they consum- 
ed, and daily resolved that ‘on the morrow’ he would 
get rid ‘of some Tom this, or Jack that, or Paddy 
the other,’ who was preying upon him, without 
drawing a veil even over his mal-practices. But no 
‘* morrow” ever dawns on a genuine procrastinator. 
His-wife’s delicacy of constitution could ill support 
the noisy company and late hours of an Irish house 
at the period of our story, and she shrank from what 
she.could not save, into a somewhat solitary turret 
of the rank-rent castle; she had now also the duties 
of a mother to perform, and felt a sweet and holy 
tranquillity in watching her lovely infant, in whom a 
mother’s fondness daily discovered increased beauty. 

**You de not smile as cheerfully to-night as usual, 
darling,” said Mount Doyne, at thé same time press- 
ing his wife te his bosom, and parting her golden 
curls ona brow that might rival the snow in its 
mountain purity; ‘‘and yet I never saw our little 
Charles look so beautiful.” : 

He is beautiful,” she replied, you 1 may 
surely say so; I can almost see the blood circulating 
on his cheek as it presses the soft down pillow, and 
those blue veins, marbling his noble brow, which is 
so like your’s, dearest} and now as he lays, his che- 
rub lips just parted, look at his small teeth, shining 
likexpearls eneased in richest coral. My blessed 
boy,” she continued with all the earnestness of truth, 
**} often think, when L behold you thus, that God 
will take back to himself so fair, so bright a crea- 
ture!” 


** Silly, silly girl—and can such folly make you 
sad to-night? for shame.” 

**Itis not that exactly; I have bad a letter from 
Dubliea—and that situation is gone.” 

** D—n it!” muttered Mount Doyne, bitterly. 

** Had your application been sent in one day soon- 
er, you might have had it—and you know—” 

** Held your tongue,” he interrupted, angrily: ** I 
know I ama most unlucky fellow. Whocould have 
imagined it would have been snapt up in that way? 
but I suppose you will set that down also to my pro- 
crastination, as you call it.” 

His wife made no reply, but busied herself in ad- 
justing some portion of the drapery of her child’s 
couch. Again he spoke— . 

**]tisa greater disappointment than you dream 
of; and one | can ill bear—for to confess the truth | 
my rent-roll has become unprofitable, and [ cannot 
exactly tell how to lessen my expenditure.” 

** If the latter is necessary, nothing is more easy. 
Why, out of the twenty servants employed, five only 
are effective.” 

** | could not turn off the old servants and leave 
them to starve.” 

_ “God forbid you should leave them to starve— 
pension them off, zhatis the best, the only way.” 

“Easily said. How could I pension them off, 
when I find it impossible to eommand ready money 
to pay even the tradesmen?” 

** Pray, when does Mr, Sheffield Shuffleton mean 
to take his departure?” 

** When I can pay him fifteen hundred good Eng- 
lish pounds, value received.” 

‘© My dear, Mr. Shuffleton, his servant, and two 
horses, have been here during the last five months— 
he has made good interest at all events.” , 

** You wemen pretend to know every thing.— 
What was I to do; he came for his money—I had it 
not to give—so of course I asked him to remain, 
which, don’t you see, has been a great accommoda- 
tion to me.” 

Mrs. Mount Doyne shook her head. ** You for- 
get the immense additional expenditure it has oeca- 
soned; he is what you calla regular five bottle man.” 

‘** Indeed, Caroline, it shocks me to see the note 
you take of such matters—there is something dread- 

fully mean inobserving what people eat acd drink.” 


‘think easy of it. 


would not bave my. husband mean—I would 


only have him just,” she replied, with much firm- 
ness. ‘* I would have him calculate his income, and 
live within it; 1 would have him discard an agent 
whom he knows to be worthless and dishonest—” 
‘*Stop—in mercy stop!” exclaimed Mount 
Doyne, in a tone of sad but earnest entreaty; ‘‘would 
to Heaven I could do so!—but that man has me with- 
ina charmed circle, which seems hourly closing. I 
am so dreadfully in his power—I have suffered him 
to get hold on my property, bit by bit, in exchan 
for paltry sums lent from time to time to supply 
resent necessities, and which, after all, were uses 
fois. If [had only obtained this situation, I should 
then have had an excuse for living part of the year, 
at all events, away from this destroying gulf.” 

His gentle wife uttered no reproach—no aggrava- 
ting word escaped her lips. She might have told» 
how frequently, and how earnestly, she had implor- 
ed him to use his influence for that very object—and 
how he had procrastinated. She might have said 
how constantly her energies had been exerted to urge 
and save the being she so loved, not only from others, 
but from himself, but though she reproached not, 
she advised—implored—entreated, that, cost what it 
would, he would shake off that one slothful, destroy- 
ing principle, and stand forth—even if poor—inde- 
pendent; enjoying the glorious privilege which, of all 
the Almighty’s gifts, is the most valuable. Then 
she pointed to their sleeping child; she appealed to 
his feelings as a father, whether he could bear the 
retlection—if ever it should come—of seeing that 
dear one want—of being the means of bringing a crea- 
ture into the world, endowed with beauty—enriched 
by a living spirit—hallowed by the finest affections 
the human heart is capable of feeling—born as the 
inheritor of name and fortune—~and yet despoiled, 
degraded in the scale of society, by the carelessness 
of the being appointed by nature as his protector. 

Mount Doyne was touched—convinced—promised 
—declared—and—persisted in his old habits. 

Exactly a month after the above conversation oc- 
curred, there was deep and bitter mourning in the cas- 
tle of Mount Doyne. The blooming, healthy in- 
fant—the joy of his mother’s heart—the pride of his 
father’s eyes—was a blurred, a disfigured corpse—a 
thing that it was offensive to look upon, and loath- 
some to approach. Yet one sat by his little cot; and 
though the apartment, in conformity with the outre, 
yet affectionate custom of the country, was crowded 
by the retainers of the family, and the peasants of the 
neighbouring villages and hills—yet she heeded them 
not—but, ever and anon, would wipe its discoloured 
lips, where her kisses had often dwelt with all the 
fervour and tenderness of a mother’s love—then pres- 
sing the little hands between her own, she would rest 
her burning brow upon the simple pall, and pray for 
the relief of tears. ‘They put him in his aacire 
still, she was by its side. Then, when the deep wail 
and cry arose, ‘lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning,” and the father entered to take the last 
look of what he, too, had dearly loved, the feelings 
of the wife were overwhelmed by those of the mo- 
ther; and she bitterly reproached him, as the cause 
of her boy’s death. ‘*Did you not promise, day af- 
ter day, that the surgeon should come to ingculate 
him? But he is dead—and I have now no child!” 

This lesson, it may well be supposed, sank deeper 
into Mount Doyne’s heart than any other; but he said 
it eame too late. It might be so for him—though my 
belief is, that, in worldly as well as in spiritual 
things, there is hope, even at the eleventh hour—nay, 
more than hope—certainty, if the mind so will it. 
It was well said by Napoleon, that ‘impossible is the 
adjective of fools.’ Nothing weds us so closely to 
immortality as habitual firmness. A resolved man 
can be, if it so pleases him, another Alexander. 

* * * 


‘*You might well give me rue, and wormwood, 
and nettles, Mi‘ly, as a wedding dowry,” murmured 
the Lady of Castle Mount Doyne, one bleak Decem- 
ber night, as the old nurse was fanning with her apron 
the uncertain blaze of a wood fire in her solitary 
chamber. ‘‘How the noise below distracts my poor 
head!—they have seized every thing.” 

**Auld Morty told me that master might have got 
off the sheriff’s sale—only somehow he forgot to sign 
something.—But eh! sure it Was the way of the fam- 
ily, they say. It is not sae in my ain country.” 

The lady smiled—but with such sadness, one 
would rather she had wept. 

** Keep a good heart, lady-dear,” said the old stew- 

ard, kindly; **master’s friends will never desert him 
—tisn’t an Irish heart to look could on the unfortu- 
nate. Och! they know too much of that same to 
Sure it’s himself that has the grand 
friends in Dablin. Why not?—an’ he of such an ould, 
ancient family—and the sheriff and all the people’s 
gone now?” 
*Tastea morsel of this, misthress, honey,” chimed 
in our former acquaintance, Molly Maggs; ** it’s as 
nate a hare as iver was snared. Bat Beetle caught it 
a purpose for ye, knowing that I had the true Frinch 
way o’ dressin’ it; he thought it nourishin-like, and 
that it might rise ye’r heart.” 

** Thrue for ye, Mistress Maggs,” said Morty, as 
he followed the housekeeper out of the room; * and 
it ill go hard if I can’t find a drop of the rale sort, 
(wine, I mean,) to keep the life in the craythur— 
though the devil of an agent thought he swept tne 
cellar, as well as every thing else, clane out.” 

‘‘ My bitter curse light on him with the light of 
heaven, every hour he sees it!” responded the house- 
keeper; **it was a pity the masther was’nt more 
sharper-like; 1 only hope shell last till he comes 


7 


hould for a week yet; and he was to he back to- 
morrow.” 

The woman smiled.—** Morty, ye’r as bad ‘as a 
natural, Who ever thought of heeding what the 
poor masther said to that? What did he ever know 
in regard of time, except that it past, bad lack to it, 
like a thief as it is, and, by the same token, took every 
thing along with it. There’s one comfort left. If the 
things are all cleared ouf, the people are cleared too; 
there’s none stayed out of the Routefull that gathered 
when there was full and plenty for them; but, Mor- 
ty, ye’r a knowledgable man, and have tread a dale 
o’ doctor’s books in ye’r time: did ye ever find there 
was much in the difler betwixt the heart of a poor, 
and the heart of a rich body—I mean in the size?” 

**I can’t say I ever did,” answered Morty, after a 

use, 

** Well, then, upon my soul, that’s quarer still,” 
observed the housekeeper. ‘* I wonder if the priest 
could tel] what makes the differ in people, if‘it isn’ 
the size of the heart?” 

Where’s the good o’ botherin’ ye’rself with the 
like 0” that, in ye’r ould age, woman a-live? . Don’t 
go to ask the priest any sich questions; it would be 
like wantin’ to pick the confessions out o’ him; so be 
easy.” 

** Well, God help us! we live in a dark world, 
where all is wonderful;”’ and thus, having unknow- 


ingly echoed the sentiment of our best philosophers, — 


Molly accompanied Morty in search of the cordial 
wine, for ‘*the misthress,” whom they, at all events, 
had not deserted in her adversity. 

The same evening, on a soiled sheet of coarse let- 
ter paper, by the light of a miserable candle, Mrs. 
Mount Doyne wrote to her husband. 

'“Charles—first and last object of my earnest love— 
come to me, for J am dying. You said you would 
return by to-morrow; yet | fear—forgive me, dear- 
est—but [ do fear you may procrastinate, and that 


you may not be here to receive my last breath, and 


with it my parting blessing. I have also, my hus- 
band, to request your forgiveness for having often 
perhaps given you pain, though I meant it for your 
own good. Once—and bitter is the remembrance— 
once | was cruel; it was when our child lay dead; 
then, indeed I was unkind—and unkind to you, too 
—to you who loved me so dearly. I will notattempt 
to refer tothe past—it is past for us; but for you, 
in this world there is a future, though not for me. 
Let me, therefore, conjure you, by every beloved and 
holy tie, to 

The unhappy lady did not finish the sentence; 
and the letter was despatched, a few hours after it 


was written, with a postscript from the faithful Mor- 


ty, stating that his poor mistress had expired a few 
moments after the pen had dropped from her hand, . 

Some weeks after this, an advertisement appeared 
in the county papers, announcing the sule of the es- 
tate of Castle Mount Doyne: and on the very day 
when the purchase was concluded, and the estate of 
his ancestors passed into the hands of strangers, 
Mount Doyne left his native country for ever, 

* 


Some said he entered into foreign service; and this 
idea was confirmed by a French officer’s stating that 
there wasa brave Irish gentleman in his regiment, 
who was universally beloved, and would have been 
respected but fora prevailing indulgence in a habit 
of indecision, which induced him to ‘put off” every 
thing that could be delayed, and that eventually 
blighted his prospects. Hedeseribed him as being 
singularly handsome, but of a melancholy aspect— 
deficient in energy every where but in the battle-field. 
He was never in time on parade; and the officers used 
to distinguish him as the ‘‘/afe Lieutenant Doyne.” 
The termination of his career was at least character- 
istic. He was rallied by his comrades, the night be- 


ing. 
**T will be in time for once,” he replied gravely, 
‘for procrastinationshas cost me already too much.” 
He was in time, and he was the first man who fell. 
“You see,”’ he said to a eompanion in arms, ‘that I 
have gained my death by being in time. I speak 
sincerely; death is a gain to me—for there is nothing 
I would live for.” A miniature was found on his 
bosom, evidently the counterpart of the portrait of a 
female that had been sold among the decorations of 
Castle Mount Doyne. 


Ata late are | of the French Academy of Sei-. 


ences at Paris,M.Gendrin communicated a néw mode 
of treatment for that species of colic which so fre- 
quently attacks workmen engaged in the manafacture 
of white lead, and which, in numerous instanees, de- 
prives them of the use of their limbs. The ordina- 
ry remedy, though sure in the result, seldom re- 


stores the patient in less than six or eight days, and is. 


moreover so expensive as to place it ont of the reach 
of poor persons. Another more safe, and by far 


more simple method, has lately been tried with uni-. 


form success. ‘This remedy consists in the acid 
sulphate of alum and of potash (common alum) 
dissolved, and the dose varies from one to three 
drachms a day. 


The Manager of. the Covent Garden Theatre has 
arranged for the immediate production of Miss Fanny 
Kemble’s Tragedy of Francis the First, the instant 
Mr. Charles Kemble-is sufficiently recovered to en- 
able him to perform the principal character. , 

Another letter was received two days ago from Sir 
Walter Scott, in which be mentions that Graham’s 
Island had disappeared.— Edinburgh Courier, 


“Oh! the doctor, God bless him, said she miglit 


fore an anticipated battle, on his well-known fail- _ 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Satrurpay, Marcu 10, 1832. 


The Centennial Anniversary was celebrated with 
great spirit and propriety at Westchester, Pa. A salute 
of twenty-five guns was fired at early dawn, the vo- 
lunteers paraded, also the «itizens, wearing &p- 
propriate badges, and ‘under the direction of Mar- 
shals. ‘The procession passed through the borough 
saluting Gen Barnard at his quarters, and at twelve 
o’clock a salute of fifty guns was fired by the artil- 
lery. At the setting of the sun, the last salute of 2% 
guns wa3 fired, completing 100 guns, corresponding 
with the number of years since Washington’s birth. 
In the evening the borough was generally and bril- 
liantly illuminated. 


The New York Daily Sentinel, without contradict- 

ing the announcement of Miss Wright’s marriage, 
endeavours to throw doubt upon the statement, by 
saying that it is not corroborated by sufficient testi- 
mony. The New York American thus comments 
upon the matter:—‘* Letters have been received in 
town mentioning the marriage of the notorious Miss 
Wright to a foreigner, neither young norhandsome, 
ut rather having something of an ogre in his appear-| 
ance; in other words, what ladies would call ‘afright.’ 
itis added that the aid of Lucina was successfully 
invoked by the happy couple before they had re- 
courseto Hymen. The least said about such matters 
the better in general cases; but there is something in 
the particular instance before us ‘to point a moral,’ 
if not ‘to adorn a tale.’ The subject of the scandal, 
though long since thrown off and disowned by the 
kind friends whose feelings her manifold improprie- 
ties outraged, was at one time a woman whose ta- 
Jents, intelligence and modesty of deportment, richly 
entitled her to all the courtesies which were extended 
her. She lost her respeetability not by being car- 
ried away by the ‘vanities of the world,’ the intoxi- 
cations of life acting upon a weak mind, but by an 
attempt, not less remarkable for its impudence than 
its absurdity, to break through the usages of society 
with impunity, and set its established rules at defi- 
ance. Her naturally strong but perverted mind had 
taken up some ridiculous idea concerning the posi- 
tion which women ought to maintain in the world, 
and the propriety of her sex asserting their right to 
participate in the dignities and share what she con- 
sidered the immunities of the other. In advancing 
this position, with a reat deal of ability, her ill re- 
gulated passions were brought into play, and, proba- 
bly unknown to herself, first influenced her in enter- 
ing upon the course she adopted. Their gratifica- 
tion has now brought her so low, that her present 
condition contrasted with the former estimation in 
which she was held, reads a striking lesson to her 
sex to confine their arabition within their own pecu- 
liar sphere of power; and to the followers of her te- 
nets generally does this termination of her course 
teach the absurdity of embracing doctrines -whose 
tendency their original promulgator has so for- 
cibly illustrated. We should not be surprised if this 
deluded woman, who so modestly set up her own 
perceptions of ‘truth’(this was her favourite phrase) 
against what the accumulated mass of mankind have 
in gathered eenturies regarded as such, should die 
in one of the most ancient faiths she can adopt, and 
close her eyes perhaps in a nunnery.” 


The Chesnut street theatre is offered to let on 
lease, for one or more years, after the thirty-first of 
July next. 


Miss Vincent, who played ‘ Juliet” at the Arch 
street theatre on Monday evening, is said to have 
succeeded fully in sustaining that arduous character. 


The Cincinnati Gazette of the twenty-eighth ult. 


says:—** The river has at length receded to within 
its banks. ‘The navigation of the canal-is open.— 
And to-day it is expected that the Water Works will 


resume supplying the city with water. The market. 


space, last night, exhibited a comfortable display of 
market waggons. Fiourhas fallen, and the speculat- 


The acquittal of Mrs. Chapman, aliag Miha; whose 
trial has been recently coneluded at Doylestowi, Pa. 
was very unexpected to people in this part of the 
country, and even now they are poorly able to ac- 
count bir such a result. We believe we can explain 
the matter. Eleven out of twelve of the Jury were 
Friends; or at least claimed the privilege to “affirm” 
instead of taking an oath. Most of the Friends, and 
we know not but all, entertain conscientious scruples 
against taking away the life of a fellow being under 
any circumstances. An acquittal, therefore, was al- 
most a matter of course. 


The above is from the Journal of Commerce. If 
the statement be true, that eleven of the twelve ju- 
rors, engaged in the trial of Mrs. Chapman, would 
not, under any circumstances, no matter what the 
testimony, convict her of a crime the penalty of 
which is death; does not this fact show in strong 
colours the disadvantages for the purposes of justice 
of such a law being in force in this state? Is it not 
more than probable that if the penalty in case of the 
conviction of Mrs. Chapman, had been, instead of 
death, imprisonment for a term of years, that she 
would have been convicted rather than acquitted? » 


THE CHEROKEE CASE. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Chief Justice Marshall de- 
livered the npinion of the Court in this case, revers- 
ing the judgment of the Superior Court of Gwinett 
county, in Georgia. The effect of this decision is, 
that the reeent acts of Georgia taking possession of 
the Cherokee country, and providing for the punish- 
ment of persons therein residing without the license 
of the Governor, and without taking an oath of alle- 
giance to the State, are declared null and void, as 
contrary to the constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. 


From Nassav.—The Bahama Royal Gazette up 
to the 18th of January, has been received at Charles- 
ton. The Legislative Assembly of the Colony, met 
on the 7th inst. and elected George C. Anderson, 
Speaker. The Message of the Governor, Smith, 
was then submitted. In this we find it stated,.that 
the opening of the West India ports to our trade, 
liad occasioned a scarcity, and inereased the demand 
for Salt, an article which that colony has hitherto 
abundantly afforded. ‘The Message states, that dur- 
ing the last year, more Salt had been sold than was 
ever known before. A large portion of the Message 
is devoted to this topic. 


O11.—Ten ships, bringing about 21,000 barrels of 
oil, arrived at New Bedford on Monday last. Se- 
veral whale ships have also arrived at Sagg Harbour, 
and other places. 


A New Novet.—A letter from Paris says:— 
*¢Qur countryman Cooper is engaged in writing ano- 
ther romance, the Heidenmauer, which is in the press 
—ihe scenes are laid in Germany; its introduction 
and first chapters I have read. I can only say, from 
this specimen, that it will at least not detract from 
the reputation of his high powers.” 


CASH—CREDIT. 

We understand that on Saturday there was more 
money due on notesin the several Philadelphia Banks, 
than has been known to be due on any single day for 
several years. Much apprehension consequently ex- 
isted in the public mind, and numerous failures were 
expected. But the day passed by, and with it no se- 
rious disaster, Most of the notes were promptly 


our extensive merchants and wholesale dry good 
dealers, who before were looked upon with a suspi- 
cious. eye. There is unquestionably an immense 
capital in Philadelphia, and we trust after the ¢est of 
Saturday, will serve to bring more of it into play, 


the community. 


An intelligent contemporary commends ‘‘The For- 
saken,” as ‘* one of the most finished and spirited 
works of the kind that has issued from the American 
press. 

The number of deaths that oceurred in Philadel- 
phia last week, was 114; of these 12 were by con- 


ing purchasers have enough of their speculations on | sumption, 14 scarlet fever, 1 influenza, and 4 found 


hand, in most instances, to absorb their speculating 
profite,” | 


Schuylkill coal was selling in New York, last 


dead. 


"The subscription books for the stock of the new 
theatre, to be located in the Northern Liberties, 
} were opened on Thursday; at the Northern Liberties 


week, for fifteen dollars a ton—hickory wood at $3 
73 per load. 


Reading Rooms.’ The shares «re fifty dollars each. 


and revive business and confidence generally through- | 


son to believe that the frigate Constellation, Captain 
Reed, now fitting for sea at Norfolk, will sail about 
the Ist of April; that she will take out Mr. Buchan- 
an, our new Minister to Russia, and also a new Mi- 
nister to England, if oge should be appointed and 
confirmed in sufficient season: that after discharging 
her diplomatic cargo, she will proceed to the Medi- 
terranean, and take her station as a part of our squad- 
}ron inthatsea. She is expected to be absent three 
years.” 


WaRNInG.—The Juniata Free Press, 
says:—‘* Two brothers named Jacob and Christian 
Baxter, were drowned in the Pennsylvania canal, a 
short distance below Lewistown, on Friday night the 
2Cth instant. They left Lewistown about 11 o’clock 
at night, both much intoxicated—and it was presum- 
ed that one was drowned by attempting to save the 
other, who was first precipitated into the canal. This 
may be set down as another warning to the intempe- 
rate.” 


' The Centennial Anniversary was celebrated. at 
Savannah with great spirit. A procession was formed 
of the volunteers, the citizens, and the public autho- 
rities. Washington’s Farewell Address was read, 
and an oration delivered by Alexander Telfair, Esq. 
—Several national salutes were fired during the 
day; the English and American vessels in port were 


a splendid ball took plaee at the Exchange Long 
Rooms. Throughout the nation, the anniversary 
seems to have been celebrated in a common spirit of 
gratitude and patriotism worthy of the American 
people. 


The Richmond Whig, in allusion to the debate con- 
eerning the remains of Washington, says:—** One 
sentiment which was developed in the course of the 
controversy, and but one, deserves remark, and that 
only that it may be reprehended. We allude to the 
exclusive claim set up for the remains of Washington 
for Virginia, because he was a Virginian. Every 
man who has studied the spirit of his Farewell Ad- 
dress, or is acquainted with the history.of his life, 
knows that such a claim, urged in a sectional spirit, 
and contradistinguished tothe claim of the Union, 
Gen. Washington would have been the first to disho- 
nour and rebuke.” | 


The Paris Courier of the 13th January, says it is 
now certain, that M. Kesner has been arrested. The 
subscription opened to cover his deficiency in the 
treasury, amounts already to more than a million of 
franes. It is asserted that Mr. Agnado figures on 
this list with- 400,000 frs. and Mr. Hagerman with 
200,000 more. 


Earty Navieation.—The Columbia (Pa.) Spy 
states, that on Wednesday, the 22d ultimo, an ark, 
loaded with hoop poles, arrived at that place, from 
Northumberland. One or two ark loads of coal, 
from the West Branch, arrived last week at Ma-’ 
rietta. 

The Cincinnati Gazette, of the 25th ult. says:— 
‘*The river has fallen 93 feet, and most of our mer- 
chants are again moving below.” 


The citizens of Milton, Northumberland, Pa. ee- 


taken up, and thus confidence restored in many of | lebrated the Centennial Anniversary with great zest. 


They had a public parade, an oration, and a public 
dinner, At the latter were thirteen revolutionary 
veterans, as invited guests, the joint ages of whom 
amounted to 956 years. 


Wasaincton Cottece.—The Board of Trustees 
of Washington College,in Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, announce to the public, that they have com- 
pleted all their arrangements for the permanent or- 
ganization of the institution, ina manner entirely 
satisfactory to themselves, and that they are now in 
full, efficient, and prosperous operation. They have 
now, in actual and constant attendance, ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY-ONE STUDENTS, and the number in- 
creasing weekly. The loeztion of this college is 
pleasant and healthy, and the terms of tuition ex-, 
tremely low. 


The Governor of Massachusetts, has designated 


The Journal of Commerce, says:—‘* We have rea- 


gaily attired in flags and pennons, and in the evening | 


Lance Canco,—The ship Envoy 
arrived at Boston on Thursday last, from Liverpool, 
was freighted with the largest and most valuable car- 
g0, that has reached that port in a single vessel for 
many years. The ship is 390 tons burthen, and she 
had on board 784 tons of measurement goods, the in- 
voice value of which at Liverpool, was upwards of 
£300,000, or nearly $1,400,000, and it is supposed 
that the duties on the cargo will amount to be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000, Capt. Akerman was 
informed at the Liverpool Custom House, that the 


bounty on the goods shipped by the Envoy was great- 
er in amount than had ever occurred on any vessel 


that ever cleared from that port. This is accounted 
for in part from the fact that the bounty on all Li- 


nen Goods expired on all not afloat after the 5th Jan, 


and consequently she was crowded with goods of that 
description prior to that date to secure the bounty,” 


A letter from Mr. Dimond, the American Consul. 


at Port au Prince, to the editor of the Boston States- 


man, states that the schooner F. L. Kennedy, from 


| Ocracock, N. C. put in at Port au Prince in distress, if 


the captain, Cornelius Howard, and two seamen, hay- 


ing been swept from the decks in a storm, and drown- 
ed. The Consul had ordered the vessel to be re- 
paired, and intended despatching her on her voyage. 


She was bound to Boston. 


Conrad of Naples was played to an excellent house 
at the Arch street Theatre on Tuesday evening.— 
The pit was erowded, and the boxes well filled, ‘a 
large proportion of their occupants being ladies. So 
good a house, and the second night of representation, 
tells well for the merits of the piece. We saw little 
more than the first act, but sufficient to convince us 
that Mr. Murdock was fully capable to the part of 
Corrado. Mr. Scott, as we understand, made a fa- 
vourable impression as Conrad. The piece will be 
repeated to-night. 
We perceive that the slave question is still warmly 
agitated in Virginia. Ata very large meeting which 
was recently held in Northampton county in that state, 
an address was adopted deprecating in the strongest 
terms the project of abolishing slavery as agitated in 
the Assembly, and denouncing in no measured terms 
the conduct of the press in so openly discussing the 
question. The slaves, it is contended by the people 
of Northampten, will do well enough, and be per- 
fectly satisfied with their condition, if let alone.” A. 
most absurd view of the subject, as we consider it, 


Our latest accounts from Europe show that the 
cholera is rapidly abating. Some apprehension may. 
be entertained, however, that accurate information 
in relation to the existence and progress of the dis- 
ease is suppressed, in order to prevent undue excite- 
ment. 


We learn that the last number of the American 
Quarterly Review contains an article on American 
Poetry, which is very severe upon N, P. Willis and 
W. C. Bryant. We seldom see this periodical, as, 
it is not sent to us, but we learn from one competent 


to judge, that the article above referred to, is for the 


most part quite as just as it is severe: American 
poetry is, generally speaking, so degenerate, and 
those who hold the first places in the ranks of 
American bards, have, comparatively speaking, ac- 
complished so hittle calculated to elevate our literary. 
character, that we do not regret seeing our domes- 
tic rhymsters severely dealt with by intelligent eri-. 
tics, and their errors and false conceits freely com-. 
mented upon. 


THE CHOLERA IN MOBILE. 
A late number of the New Orleans Tribune says: . 
*< Two persons arrived here from Mobile (we have 
their names) bring the news, that the brig Jesse, 
from Liverpool, brought with her a disease into that 
port, of which nine persons were attacked, five of 
which died within the space of 12, 15 and 20 hours. 


The doctors declare’ that it is the Cholera Morbus.”’ 


All this is probably untrue. .At the last accounts 


the chelera had not made its appearance at Liver- 
pool, akhough it is. possible, the vessel spoken of 
might merely have touched at that port on her pass- 
age from another place. We scarcely think the states. 
ment entitled to the least credit. 


the fifth day of April next, as a day of general thanks-. 
giving throughout that commonwealth. 


The National Republican Advocate, published at, 


Westchester, is offered for sale, 
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eighty thousand pounds. 


- and numerous deaths were occurring in consequence. 
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‘The Messrs.’ Herrman have every reason to be | 
gratified with their success 00 Tuesday he ald 
The large Hall of the Musical Fund Society was 
crowded with the fashion and beauty of the eity.— 
The music appeared to afford universal satisfaction. 
ScouxpreL.—The Gloucester, (Mass. ) Tele- 
graph, cautions the public against one George B. | 
‘Starbord, who for the last few years has followed 
the occupation of a Tailor, in that town, but who has 
recently absconded, under circumstances that leave uo 
doubt of his intentions not to return, leaving a wife 
and a helpless family of six children behind him, 
without, any means, whatever, of support. The 
Telegraph adds:—‘* We understand that in many 
places, he has, at one time or another, attempted to 
pass himself off as unmarried; and was once actually 
on the eve of marriage, when the ‘mistake’ was dis- 


The women should keep a sharp look out for such 
ascoundrel, and promptly yield him apf justice. 


Mr. Forrest is playing at Norfolk. He intends 


proceeding to the South, and, according to the Balti- | 


more Patriot, will return to that city jn May, and 
produce his new Play. Mr. Booth playing at 
Baltimore; and intends, after concluding his engage- 
ment there, to perform for afew nights in Wash- 


ingten. 


We learn that measures are in contemplation to 
bring out Anderson again, and upon the New York 
stage. We should be pleased to see this unfortunate 
yocalist tolerated. He has been sufficiently punished 
for his errors, and it would be generous in the New 
Yorkers, after having adequately chastised him for 
his insolence, to extend to him the hand of forgive- 
ness. We therefore trust, that if he does again ven- 
ture upon the New York boards, that he may be fair- 
ly heard, and his professional merits pronounced 
upon in a spirit of generosity, rather than one of 
national prejudice. 

The expenses of the contest for the Representation 
in the Commons of Dorsetshire, are estimated at 


THE NEWS. 

The Packet ship Great Britain has arrived at New 
York from Liverpool, bringing Liverpool papers to 
the 17th of January, and. the packet ship Dover, 
Capt, Nye, has arrived at Boston, bringing advices 
from Liverpool*to the 21st, four days later than by 


former arrivals. 


The Liverpool Journal says there can be no doubt 
of an ample creation of Peers to carry the Reform 
Bill. The Court Journal states that all the sons of 
the King were to be elevated to the Peerage. 

The Liverpool Corn Market was dull; and coffee 
remained inactive. 

The apprehensions of a quarrel about the settle- 
ment of Belgium had vanished. The latest pa- 
per says:—‘‘ It is now pretty certain that the busi- 
ness will be ratified before the 30th. Prussia has 
sent in her adherence, and though the Dutch King 
talks about the refusal of the Autocrat, there is all 
but certainty of his assent.” 

Another paragraph gives the following account of 
the Dutch question at the last advices: — , 

‘**Tt was stated that the Prusian Government had 
ratified the treaty relative to Belgium conditionally, 
the ratification to take effect only in case it should 
be exchanged with those of all the other powers. It 
was reported that the Russian Government, after se- 
veral discussions, had come to the determination of 


not ratifying the treaty, and that the Austrian Go- |, 


vernment had come to the same resolution.” 
The Cholera was gradually spreading; and fever 
was prevailing to an alarming extent at Glasgow, 


The whole number of cases of cholera that had oc- 
curred in England since the commencement. of the 
disease, down to the 18th of January, was 2030, deaths 


There had been an alarm in London, occasioned 
by the rumour of the appearance of the Cholera in 
Westminitel, and that a private in the Military Hos- 
pital had been attacked with it. The symptoms of the 
ease were reported to the Central Board of Health, 
who announced that there was no reason to believe 
that the case was one of Asiatic Cholera. 

The Bangor Savings Bank had failed, to the very 
sactoue loss of the industrious poor of that neighbor- 
hood. 


Turkey was ina state ofa t decay. In ad- 

- dition to the revolt of Egypt, us Wasa scene 
of riot. f 

‘The London papers of the 19th contain no news of 


Great Free at Grascow.—One of the most 
destructive fires that ever occurred at Glasgow, took 


a Court of three sides, (Queen’s Court, ) of great ex- 
tent, occupied chiefly as’ warehouses, was burnt to 
the ground. The property destroyed, most of which 
was insured, was valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling. Two lives were lost. Some 
idea may be formed of the intensity of the fire, when 
it is stated that the iron gafes formed no protection 
to the books locked up in them. 

A Paris paper states, it does not appearon what 

authority, that Russia has formed an alliance with the 
Schah of Persia, to reconquer Khiya, and was ne- 
gotiating for afree passage to Herat on the road to 
Cabul. It is alleged that Russia has offered to repay 
to Persia the expenses of the last war, on condition 
of being permitted to have a free passage through 
the North of Persia. 
A London paper says considerable consternation 
has been excited at the Pavilion, by the refusal of 
her Majesty to receive the wife of one of her illus- 
rious consort’s brothers. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 

. BY N. P. WILLIs, 

Joachim Lelewel—Palais Royal—Pere la Chaise— 
Versuillese—-Dr. Bowring—Americun Artists— 
Brutal Amusements, &e. 

I met at a breakfast party to-day Joachim Lele- 
wel, the celebrated scholar and patriot of Poland. 
Having fallen in with a great deal of revolutionary 
and emigrant society since 1 have been in Paris, | 
have often heard his name, and looked forward to 
meeting him with high pleasure and curiosity. His 
writings are passionately admired by his countrymen. 
He was the principal of the university, idolized by 
that effective part of the population, the students of 
Poland; and the fearless and lofty tone of his patriotic 
prineiples:is said to have given the first and strong- 
est momentum to the ill-fated struggle just over. Le- 
lewel impressed me very strongly, Unlike most of 
the Poles, who are erect, athletic, and florid, he is 
thin, bent, and pale, and were it not for the fire and 
decision of his eye, his uncertain gait and sensitive 
address would convey an expression almost of timi- 
dity. His form, features, and manner are very like 
those of Percival, the American poet, though their 
countenanees are marked with the respective difler- 
ence of their habits of mind. Lelewel looks like a 
naturally modest, thinking man, worked up to the 
calm resolution of a martyr. ‘The strong stamp of 
his face is devoted enthusiasm. His eye is exces- 
sively bright, but quiet and habitually downcast—his 
lips are set firmly, but without effort, together—and 
his voice is almost sepulchral, it is so low and calm. 
He never breaks through his melancholy, though his 
refugee countrymen, except when Polaud is alluded 
to, have all the vivacity of French manners, and seem 
easily to forget their misfortunes, He was silent, 
except when particularly addressed, and had the air 
of a man who thought himself unobserved, and had 
shrunk into his own mind. 1 felt that he was win- 
ning upon my heart every moment, I never saw a 
man in my lite whose whole air and character were 
so free from self-consciousness or pretension—never 
one who looked to me so capable of the calm, loity, 
unconguerable heroism of a martyr. 

“Paris is the centre of the world,” if centripetal 
tendency is any proofot it, Every thing struck off 
from the other parts of the universe flies straight to 
the Palais Royal. You may meet in its thronged 
galleries, in the course of ay hour, representatives 
of every creed, rank, nation, and system under hea- 
ven. Hussein Pashaand Don Pedro pace daily the 
same pave, the one brooding on a kingdom lost, the 
other on the throne he hopes to win—the Polish ge- 
neral and the proscribed Spaniard, the exiled Italian 
conspirator, the contemptuous Turk, the well-dress- 
ed negro from Hayti, and the silk-robed Persian, re- 
volve by the hour together round the same jet d@’eau 
—and costumes of every cut and colour, mustaches 
and beards of every degree of ferocity and oddity, 
press so fast and thick upon the eye that one forgets 
to be astonished... There are no such things as 
*‘lions” in Paris. The extraordinary persons out- 
number the ordinary. Every other man you meet 
would keep a small town in a ferment for a month. 

Ispent yesterday at Perela Chaise, and to-day at 
Versailles. Thetwo places are 1n opposite environs, 
and of very opposite characters—one*certainly mak- 
ing you in love with life, the other almost as certain- 
ly with death. One could wander forever in the 
wilderness of art at Versailles, and it must bea rest- 
less ghost that could not content itself with Pere la 
Chaise for its elysium. 

This beautiful cemetery is built upon the broad 
ascent of a hill, commanding the whole of Paris at a 
glance. It isa wood of small trees, laid out in al- 
leys and crowded with tombs and monuments of every 

ssible description. You will scarce get thrbugh 
it without being surprised into a tear; but if affecta- 
tion and fantasticalness in such a place do not more 
grieve than amuse you, you will much oftener smile. 
The whole thing is a melancholy mock of life. _ Its 
distinctions are all keptup. There are the fashion- 
able avenues, lined with costly chapels and monu- 
ments, with the names of the exclusive tenants in 
golden letters upon the doors, iron railings set for- 
biddingly about the shrubs, and the blessing-scrap 
writ ambitiously in Latin. The tablets record the 
long family titles, and the offices and honours, per- 
haps the numberless virtues of the dead. They read 
like chapters of heraldry more than like epitaphs. 


place on the 14th of January, in Queen street, where 


| It is a’relief to get into the outer alleys, and see how 


poverty and simple feeling express what should be 
the same thing. It is usually some brief sentence, 
common enough, but often exquisitely beautiful in 
this prettiest of languages, and expressing always the 
kind of sorrow felt by the mourner. You can tell, 
for instance, by the sentiment simply, without look- 
ing at the record below, whether the decease was 
young or much loved, or mourned by husband, or 

arent, or brother, or a circle of all. I noticed one, 

oweyer, the humblest and simplest monument per- 
haps in the whole cemetery, which left the story 
beautifully untold. It was a slab of common marl, 
inscribed ** Pauvre Marie!” nothing more. 1 have 
thought of it, and speculated upon it a great deal 
since. What was she? and who wrote her epitaph? 
why was she pauvre Marie? 

Before «almost all the poorer monuments is a mi- 
niature garden with a low wooden fence, and either 
the initials of the dead sown in flowers, or rose-trees, 
carefully cultivated, trained to hang over the stone. 
I was surprised to find in a public cemetery in De- 
cember roses in full hloom and valuable exotics at 
almostevery grave. It speaks both for the sentiment 
and delicate principle of the people. Few of the 
more costly monuments were either interesting or 
pretty. One struck my fancy—a small open chapel, 
large enough to contain four chairs, with the slab 
facing the door, and a crucifix, encircled with fresh 
flowers on a simple shrine above. It is a place 
where the survivors in a family might come and sit 
avy time, no where more pleasantly. From the cha- 
pel I speak of; you may look out and see all Paris, 
and f can imagine how it would lessen the feeling 
of desertion and forgetfulness that makes the antici- 
pation of death so dreadful, to be certain that your 
friends would come, as they may here, and talk cheer- 
fully and enjoy themselves near you, so to speak. 
The cemetery in summer must be one of the sweet- 
est places in the world. It would be a sufficient in- 
ducement of itself to bring me to Paris from almost 
any distance in another season. 

Versailles is a royal summer chateau, about twelve 
miles from Paris, with a demesne of twenty miles in 
circumference. ‘Take that for the scale, and imagine 
a palace completed in proportion in all its details of 
grounds, ornament, and architecture. It cost, says 
the guide book, two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars! and, leaving your fancy to expend that trifle 
over a residence, which (remember) is but one out of 
some half-dozen occupied during the year by a sin- 
gle family, | commend the republican moral to your 
consideration, and proceed with the more particular 
description of my visit. 

My friend, Dr. Howe, was my companion. We 
drove up the grand avenue on one of the loveliest 
mornings that ever surprised December with a bright 
suv and a warm south wind. Before us, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, lay a vast mass, of architecture, with 
the centre falling back between the two projecting 
wings, the whole erowning a long and gradual as- 
cent, of which the tri-coloured flag waving against 
the sky from the central turrets was the highest 
point. As we approached, we noticed an occasional 
flash in the sun, and a stir of bright colours through 
the broad, deep court between the wings, which, as 
we advanced nearer, proved to be a body of about 
two or three thousand lancers and troops of the line 
under review. ‘The effect was indescribably fine.— 
‘The gay uniforms, the hundreds of tall lances, each 
with its red flag flying in the wind, the imposing 
crescent of architecture in which the array was em- 
braced, the ringing echo of the grand military music 
from the towers, and all this intoxication for the po- 
sitive senses, fused with the historical atmosphere 
of the place, the recollection of the king and queen, 
whose favourite residence it had been, (the unfor- 
tunate Louisand Marie Antoinette, ) of the celebrated 
women who had lived in their separate palaces with- 


in its grounds, of the genius and chivalry of court | en |i 
after court that had made it, in turn, the scene of | each mn his professed pursuit, the most eminent per- 
their brilliant follies, and, over all, Napoleon, who | haps in the world; and there are the Louvre, and the 
must have rode through its gilded gates with the, Royal Library, and the Mazarin Library, and simi- 
thought of pride that he was its imperial master by | far public instittMions, all open to gratuitous use, 


the royalty of his great nature alone, it was, in truth, 
enough, the real and the ideal, to dazzle the eyes of 
a simple republican. 

After gazing at the fascinating show an hour, we 
took a guide and entered the palace. We were 
walked through suite after suite of cold apartments, 
desolately splendid with gold and marble, and crowd- 
ed with costly pictures, till I was sick and weary of 


magnificence. The guide went before, saying over | 


his rapid rigmarole pf names and dates, giving us 
about three minutes to a room in which there were 
some twenty pictures, perhaps, of which he pre- 
sumed he had told us all that was necessary to know. 
I fell behind, after a while, and as a considerable 
English party had overtaken and joined us, I suc- 
ceeded in keeping one room in the rear, and enjoy- 
ing the remainder in my own way. 

‘The little marble palace, called ‘* Petit Trianon,” 
built for Madame Pompadour in the garden grounds, 
is a beautiful afiair, fall of what somebody calls ‘‘af- 
fectionate-looking rooms;” and ‘*Grand T'rianon,” 
built also on the grounds at the distance of half a 
mile, for Madame Maintenon, is a very lovely spot, 
made more interesting by the preference given to it 
over all other places by Marie Antoinette. Here 
she amused herself with her Swiss village. The 
cottages and artificial ‘‘mountaing,” (ten feet high, 


perhaps) are exceedingly pretty models in miniature, 


and ‘probably illustrate very fairly the ideas of a 
palace-bred fancy upon natural scenery. There are 
glens and grottos, and rocky beds for brooks, that 


them, ) and trees set out upon the crags at most un- 
comfortable angles, and every nae to make a 
lovely lawn as inconveniently like nature as possible, 
The Swiss families, however, must have been very 
amusing. Brought fresh from their wild country, 
and set down in these pretty mock cottages, with or- 
ders to live just as they did in their own mountai 
they must have been charmingly puzzled. In the 
midst of the village stands an exquisite little Corin- 
thian temple; and our guide informed us that the cot- 
tage which the queen oceupiéd at her Swiss tea-par- 
ties was furnished at an expense of sixty thousand 
francs—two not very Switzer-like circumstances. 
lt was in the little palace of Trianon that N apoleon 
signed his divoree from Josephine. The guide show- 
ed us the room, and the table on which he wrote. I 
have seen nothing that brought me so near Napoleon, 
There is no place in France that could have for me a 
greater interest. . Itis a little boudoir, adjoining the 
state sleeping-room, simply furnished, and made for 
familiar retirement, not for show. The single sofa, 
the small round table, the enclosing, tent-like, cur- 
tains, the modest, unobtrusive elegance of ornaments 
and furniture, give it rather the.look of a retreat 
fashioned by the tenderness.and. taste of private life 
than any apartment in a royal palace. I felt unwill- 
ing to leave it. My thoughts were too busy. What 
was the motive of thatgreat man in this most affect- 
ing and disputed action of his life? That he loved 
Josephine with his whole power of loving, no one 
can doubt. That he was above making such a sa- 


crifice to his ambition merely, I equally believe. — 


There is but one other principle into which it can be 
resolved—owe that has not been sufficiently weighed 
by those who have written upon his character, but 
which, as a spring of aétion, is second only to the 
ruling passion in the bosoms of men—thé desire for 
offspring. I can conceive Napoleon’s sacrifice of 
that glorious woman on no other ground, and, aseri- 
bing it to this, it more proves than discredits the 


‘tenderness of his great nature. ‘ 


After having been threaded through the palaces, 
we hada few moments left for the grounds, They 
are magnificent beyond description. We know ve 
little of this thing in America asan art; but it is one, 
I have come to think, thatin its requisition of genius, 
1s scarce inferior to architecture. Certainly, the three 
palaces of Versailles together, did not impress me so 
much as the single view from the upper terrace of 
the gardens, It stretches. clear over the horizon.— 
You stand om a natural eminence that commands 
the whole country,,and the plan seems to you like 
some work of the Titans. ‘lhe long sweep of the 
avenue, witha breadth of descent that at the first 
glance takes away your breath, stretching its two 
lines of gigantic statues and vases to the water level; 
the wide slumbering canal at its foot, carrying on 
the eye to the horizon like ariver of an even flood 
lying straight through the bosom of the landscape; 
the side avenues almost as extensive; the palaces in 
the distant gyounds, and the strange union altogether 
toan American, of as much extent as the eye can 
reach, cultivated equally with the trim elegance of a 
garden—all these, combining together, form a spec- 
tacle which nothing but nature’s royalty of genius 
could design, and (to descend ungracefully from the 
climax,) which only the exactions of an unnatural 
royalty could pay for. 

I think the most forcible lesson one learns at 
Paris is the value of time and money. Ihave always 
been told erroneously that it was a place to waste 
both. You could do so much with another hour, if 
you had it, and buy so much with another dollar, if 
you could afford it, that the reflected economy upon 
what you can command, is inevitable. As to the 
worth of time, for instance, there are some twelve or 
fourteen gratuitous lectures every day at the Sor- 
bonne, the school of medicine and the college of France, 
by men like Cuvier, Say, Spurzheim, and others, 


with obsequious attendants, warm rooms, materials 
for writing, and perfect seclusion; to say nothing of 
the thousand interesting but less useful resorts with 
which Paris abounds, such as exhibitions of flowers, 
porcelains, mosaics, and curious handiwork of every 
description, and (more amusing and time-killing 
still) the never-ending changes of sights in the public 
places, from distinguished foreigners down to mira- 
cles of educated monkeys. Life seems most provo- 
kingly short as you look at it. 


Then, for money, you are more puzzled how to 
spend a poor pitiful franc im Paris (it will bay so 
many things you want) than you would be in America 
with the outlay of a month’s income. Be as idle and 
extravagant as you will, your idle hours Jook you in 
the face as they pass, to know whether, in spite of the 
increase of their value, you really mean to waste 
them; and the money that slipped through your poek- 
et, you know not how at home, sticks embarrassed to 
your fingers from the multiplicity of the demands 
made for it. There are shops all over Paris ealled 
the “ Vingt-cing-sous,” where every article is fixed 
at that price—twenty-five cents! They contain every 
thing you want, except a wife and fire-wood—the 
only two things difficult to be gotin France. (The 
Jatter, with or without a pun, is much the dearer of 
the two.) I wonder that they are not bought out, and 
sent over to America on speculation. There is 
scarce an article in them that would not be held cheap 
with us at five times its purchase. There are bronze 
standishes for ink, sand and wafers, pearl paper eut- 


run at will, (‘‘les riveresa volanie” the guide called | ters, spice lamps, decanters, essence-bottles, sets of 
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china, table-bells of all devices, mantel ornaments, 
vases of artificial flowers, kitchen utensils, dog col- 
lars, eanes, guard-chains, chess-men, whips, ham- 
mers, brushes, and every thing that is either conve- 
nient or pretty. You might freight a ship with them, 
and all good and well finished, at*twenty-five cents 
the set or article! You would think the man was 
joking, to walk through his shop. 

L have met Dr. Bowring in’ Paris, and called upon 
him to-day with Mr. Morse, by appointment. The 
translator of the Ode to the Deity, (frem the Russi- 
an of Dizzhavin,) could not by avy accident be an or- 


dinary man, and [ anticipated great pleasure in his 


He received usat his lodgings in the Place 
Vendome. Lwas every way pleased with him. His 
knowledge of oar country and its literature surprised 
me, and f could not but be gratified with the unpre- 
judiced and well-informed interest with wwhich he 
scoured or ou gorerament and inet, He 
expressed great pleasure at h 
of (Pierpont’s Reader, I think,) 
and assured us that the promise to himself of a visit 
to America was one of his brightest anticipations. 
This is not at allan uncommon feeling, by the way, 
among the men of talent in Paris; and L am pleasing- 
ly surprised, every where, with the enthusiasti¢ hope 
expressed fur the success of our experiment imliber- 
al principles. Dr. Bowring isa slender man, a little 
above the middle height, with a keen, inquisitive ex- 
pression of countenance, anda good forehead, from 
which the hair is combed straight back all round, in 
ihe style of the Cameronians. His manner is all life, 
and his motion and gesture nervously sudden and an- 
gular. He talks rapidly, but clearly, and uses beau- 
tiful language; concise, and full of select expressions 
and viwid figures. His conversation in this particular 
was a constant surprise. He gave usa great deal of 
information, and when we parted, inquired my route 
of travel, and offered me letters to his friends, with 
a cordiality very ubusual on this side of the Atlantic. 
Itisa cold but common rule with travellers in Eu- 
rope to avoid the society of their own countrymen. 
In acity like Paris, where time and money are both 
30 valuable, every additional acquaintance, pursued 
either for etiquette or intimacy, is felt, and one very 
soon learns to preferhis advantage to any tendency of 
his sympathies. ‘The infractions upon the rule, 
however, are very delightful, and at the general re- 
union at our ambassador’s on Wednesday evening, 
or an oceasional one at Lafayette’s, the look of 
pleasure and relief at beholding familiar faces, and 
hearing a familiar language once more, is universal. 
J have enjoyed this morning the double happiness 
of meeting an American circle, around an American 
breakfast. Mr. Cooper had invited us, (Morse the 
artist, Dr. How, #gentleman of the navy, and my- 
self). Mr. C. lives with great hospitality, and in all 
the comfort of American habits; and to find him, 
as he is always found, with his large family about 
him, isto get quite back to the atmosphere of our 
country. ‘lhe two or three hours we passed at his 
table were, of course, delightful. It should endear 
Mr. Cooper to the hearts of his countrymen, that he 
devotes all his influence, and no inconsiderable por- 
tion of his large income, to the encouragement of 
American artists. It would be natural enough, after 
being so long abroad, to feel oraffect a preference 
for the works of foreigners, but in this, asin his 
political opinions, most decidedly, he is eminently 
patriotic. We feel this in Europe, where we dis- 
cern more clearly by comparison the poverty of our 
country in the arts, and meet, at the same time, 
Ameriean artists of the first talent, without'a single 
commission from home for original works, copying 
constantly for support. One ot Mr. Cooper’s pur- 
chases, the ‘* Cherubs,” by Greenough, has been 
sent to the United States, and its merit was at once 
acknowledged. It was done, however, (the artist, 
Who is here, informs me, ) under every disadvantage 
of feeling aud eireumstances; and, from what have 
seen and am told by others of Mr. Greenough, it is, 
1 am confident, however beautiful, any thing but a 
lair specimen of his powers. His peculiar taste lies 
in a bolder range, and he needs only a commission 
irom government to exeeute a work which will begin 
the art of seulpture nobly in out country. 


My cxriosity led me into a strange scene to-day. 
Lhad observed for some time among the afiches 
upon the walls an advertisement of anexhibition of 
‘fighting animals,” at the Barriere du- Combat. I 
ui disposed to see almostany sight once, particularly 
where it is, like this, a regular establishment, and of 
course, an exponent of the popular taste. ‘The place 
of the ** Combats des Animaueyis in One of the 
most obscure suburbs, outsidé the walls, and I found 
it with some difficulty. After wandering about in 
dirty lanes for an hour-or twos ingtiiring for it in 
vain, the erics of the animals direéted me td a walled 
place, separated f rom the other houses of the suburb, 
at the gate of which a man was blowing a trumpet. 
1 purchased a ticket of an old woman, who sat shi- 
vering in the porter’s lodge; and, finding I was an 
hour too early for the fights, 1 made interest with a 
savage-looking fellow, who was carrying in tainted 
meat, to see the interior of the establishment. I fol- 
lowed him through a side gate, and we passed intoa 
narrow alley, lined with ‘stone kennels, to each of 
which was confined a powerful dog, with just length 
ot chain enough toprevent him from reaching the 
tenant of the opposité hole. “There were several of 
these alleys, containing, F should think, two hundred 
dogs in all. "They were of-every breed of strength 
and ferocity, and all of them perfectly frantic with 
‘age or hunger, with the exception of a pair of noble-/ 
looking black dogs, who stood calmly at the mouths 


society. 


of their kennels: the rest struggled and howled in- 
cessantly, straining every muscle to reach us, and 
resuming their fierceness towards each other when 
we had passed by. They all bore, more or less, the 
marks of severe battles; one or two with their noses 
split open, and still unhealed; several with their 
necks bleeding and raw, and galled constantly with 
the iron collar, and many with broken legs, but all 
apparently so excited as’to be insensible to suffering. 
Alter following my guide very unwillingly through 
the several alleys, deafen@d with the barking and 
howling of the savage occupants, [ was taken to the 
department of wild animals. Here were all the te- 
nants of the menagerie, kept in dens, opening by iron 
doors upon the pit, in which they fought. . Like the 
dogs, they were terribly wounded; one of the bears 
especially, whose mouth was torn all off from his jaws, 
leaving his teeth perfectly exposed, and red with the 
continually exuding blood. In one of the dens lay a 
beautiful deer, with one of his haunches severely man- 
gled,who,the man told me, had been hunted round the 
pit by the dogs but a day or two before. He looked 
up at us, with his large soft eye, as we passed, and 
lying on*the damp stove floor, with his undressed 
wounds festering in the chilly atmosphere of mid- 
wintershe presented a picture of suffering which made 
me ashamed to the soul of my idle curiosity. 

The spectators began to collect, and the pit was 
cleared. ‘I'wo-thirds of those in the amphitheatre 
were Englisimen, most of whom were amateurs, 
who had brought dogs of their own to pit against the 
regular mastitis of the establishment. These were 
despatched first. A strange dog was brought in by 
the collar, and loosed in the arena, and a trained dog 
letupon him, It was a cruel business, The sleek, 
well-fed, good-natured animal, was no match for the 
exasperated hungry savage he was compelled to en- 
counter, _ One minute, in all the joy of a release from 
his chain, bounding about the pit, and fawning upon 
his master, and the next attacked by a furious mas- 
Uff, who was taught to fasten on him at the first on- 
set in a way that deprived him at once of his strength; 
it was but a murderous exhibition of cruelty. ‘Lhe 
combats between two of the trained dogs, however, 
were more equal. ‘These succeeded to the private 
contests, and were much more severe and bloody. 
‘There wasa small terrier among them, who disabled 
several dogs successively, by catching at their fore- 
legs, and breaking them instantly with a powerful 
jerk of kis body. I wasvery much interested in one 
of the private dogs, a large yellow animal, of a noble 
ey pression of countenance, who fought several times 
very unwillingly, but always gallantly and victurious- 
ly. “Chere was a majesty about him, which seemed 
to awe his antagonists. He was carried off in his 
master’s arms, bleeding and exhausted, after severe- 
ly punishing the best dogs of the establishment. 

, Lhe baiting of the wild animals succeeded the ¢a- 
nine combats. Several dogs, (Irish I was told,) of a 
size and ferocity such as l had never before seen, 
were brought in, and held in the leash opposite the 
len Of the bear whose head was so dreadfully man- 

ed, 

J The door was then opened by the keeper, but poor 
bruin shrunk from the contest. The dogs became 
unmanageable at the sight of him, however, and fas- 
tening a chain to his collar, they drew him out by 
main force, and immediately closed the grating. He 
fought gallantly, and gave more wounds than he re- 
ceived, for his shaggy coat protected his body effec- 
tually.. The keepers rushed in and beat off the dogs 
when they had nearly finished peeling the remaining 
flesh from his head; and the poor creature, perfectly 
blind and mad with’ pain, was dragged into his den 
again, to await another day of amusement! 

I will not disgust you with more of these details. 
They fought several foxes and wolves afterwards, 
and last of all, one of the small donkeys of the coun- 
ty, a creature not so large as some of the dogs, was 
| led'in, and mastiffs loosed upon her. The pity and 

indignation I felt at the cruelty of baiting so unwar- 
like an animal I'soon found was quite unnecessa- 
ry: She was'the severest opponent the dogs had yet 
found. She went round the arena at full gallop, wiih 
a dozen savage aninials springing at her throat, but 
she struck right and left with her fore-legs, and at 
every kick with her heels threw,one of them clear 
across the pit. One or two were left motionless on 
the field, and others carried off with their ribs kick- 
‘ed ip, and their legs broken, while their inglorious 
escaped almost ‘unhurt.’ One-of tie mas- 
Uiffs 1astened’ on Hier ear and threw her down, in the 
begiuning of the she apparently received 

I had remained till the close of the exhibition 
with some yiolenée to my feelings, very 
glad to getaway.” Nothing would tenipt me to ex- 


telligent and gentlemanty Englishmen whom I saw 
fthere, and whom I have since met in the most réfined 
society of Paris, can thefhselves familiar, as 
they evidently were, with’a’scene so brutal, T'cannot 
very Well cohceive.—WV. 


_ From: Doughty's Cabinet of Natural History. 


AN ADVENTURE. .... 
How direfu! are the effects of revenge. 
. -Ttwas on as beautiful an autumnal day, as eve 

ushered in the Indian summer, that I made an excur- 
sion after game among a groupe of mountains, orra- 


ther ona link in the great chain of the Alleghany 


4 


line. | 
Thad kept the summit of the mountains for several, 


pose myself toa similar disgust again. How the in-} 


range, Which runs in a north eastern direction in that | 
part. of Pennsylvania which bouads the New York} 


miles, ,without success, for a breeze had arisen short-) 
ly after sunrise, which rattled through the trees, and 
made it urifavourable for hunting on high ground; 
and indeed the only wild animal { saw, wasa bear, 
that was feeding on another ridge across a dee 
valley, and entirely out of reach of my rifle shot; 
therefore descended the mountain in an oblique di- 
rection, towards the salt springs, which I soon reach- 
ed, andafter finding others had ‘preceded me here, 
‘IT teft the spot for another mountain on which I in- 
tended to pass the remainder of the day, gradually 
working my way home. ‘This mountain was cover- 
ed with chesnut trees, and here it was that Lcaught 
a glimpse of the bear from the other ridge, and 
found he had disappeared puta short time previous 
to my arrival on this mountain; I followed his track 
for three miles, for chesnuts lay in abundance on the 
ground, and bears, like hogs, root up the leaves in 
search of food beneath, and it no doubt had linger- 
ed about here eating its food until my near approach 
gave warning of its danger; this I could discover, as 
the leaves having, been wet, by the melted frost on 
the top, a path could be traced where the bear in run- 
ning had turned the dried part of the leaves upper- 
most. I quickened my pace along the mountain side 
and around the turn of the mountain with the hopes 
of surprising the bear, and after a rapid chase for 
the distance above mentioned, all proved fruitless; 
and I relinquished further pursuit.» Warm with this 
exercise, and somewhat fatigued, I descended the 
‘mountain side, and took my seat beside a stream of 
water which gently washed the base of the mountain 
and emptied itself in the head waters of the Susque- 
hanua. 

Ihad remained sitting on a fallen tree, whose 
branches extended considerably into the water, for 
perhaps an hour and a half, when of a sudden I heard 
a rustling among the leaves on the mountan imme- 
diately above my head, which at first was so distant 
that | thought it merely an eddy of the wind, whirl- 
ing the leaves from the ground; but it increased so 
rapidly, and approached so near the spot where I sat, 
that I instinetively seized my rifle, ready in a mo- 
ment to meet any emergency which might offer. 

That part of the mountain where I was seated, was 
covered with laurel and other bushes, and owing to 
the density of this shrubbery, 1 could not discover an 
object more than ten yards from me: this, as will af- 
terwards appear, afforded me protection; at any rate 
it conduced to my success. ‘I'he noise among the 
leaves now became tremendous, and the object ap- 
proached so near, that I distinetly heard an unnatural, 
grunting noise, as if from some animal in great dis- 
tress. At length, a sudden plunge into the water, 
not more than twenty yards from me, uncovered to 
my view a full-grown black bear, intent upon no- 
thing but its endeavors to press through the water and 
reach the opposite shore. The water on an average 
was not more than two feet deep, which was not suf- 
ficient for the animal to swim, and too deep torun 
through; consequently the eagerness with which the 
bear pressed through the water, created sucha splash- 
ing noise, as fairly echoed through the hills. Without 
scarcely a thought, I brought my rifle to my shoulder 
with the intention of shooting, but before I could 
sight it correctly, the bear rushed behind a rock 
which shielded it trom my view; this gave me a mo- 
mentary season for reflection, and although | could 
have killed the bear so soon as it had passed the rock 
I determined to await the result of such extraordi- 
nary conduct in this.animal; for | was wonder struck 
at actions which were not only strange but even Judi- 
crous,—there not appearing then any cause for them. 
The mystery, however, was soon unravelled. 

The stream of water. was not more than ten rods 
in width, and before the bear was two-thirds across 
it, Lheard another rustling, on the mountain side,. 
among theleaves, as if byjamps, and a second plunge 
into the water convinced me that the bear had good 
cause for its precipitation; for here, pressing hard at 
its heels, was a formidable antagonist in an enormous 
Panther, which pursued the bear with such determi- 
ned inveteracy, and appalling’ growls, as made me 
shudder, as with a chill. 


The panther plunged into the water not more 
than eighteenor twenty yards from me, and had it 
been but one-third of that distance, I feel convinced 
I’ would have been unheeded by this animal, so-in- 
tent was it on the destruction of the bear. It must 
indeed Lean extraordinary case which will make a 
panther plunge into water, as itis a great charac- 
teristic of the feline ‘species alway to avoid water, 
unless driven to it, either by necessity or despera- 
tion; but here nature was set aside, and some pow- 
erful motive predominated in the passions of this 
animal, which put all laws of instinct at defiance, 
and unlike the clumsy hustling of the bear through 
the water, the panther went with bounds of ten feet 
ata time, and ere the former, reached the opposite 
shore, the latter was midway of the stream. . This 
was.a moment of thrilling interest, and that. feeling 
socommon to the human breast, when the strong is 
combating with the weak, now took possessi6n ‘of 
mine, and espousing the cause of the weaker party, 


in the wrong, I could not help wishing safety fo the 
bear, and death to the panther, and, under the im- 
pulse of these feelings, I once more brought my 
rifle to my shoulder, with the intention of shooting 
the panther through the heart, but in spite of myself, 
I shrunk from the effort,—perhaps it was well I re- 
served my fire; for had I only wonnded animal, 
I might have Been a victim to its ferocity’ 
le 


degree every day; but the division of the degree, 


enemy, on reaching the opposite bank of the 
Stream, it shook the water from its hair likea dog, 
and ran about fifteen feet on the bank, and laid di- 
rectly on its back in a defensive posture; this it had 
scarcely done when the panther reached the water’s | 
edge, and then, with a yell of vengeance, it made 
one bound, and sprang with outstretched claws and» 
spitting like a cat, immediately on the bear, which 
lay in terror on the ground, ready to receive itsanta-'y — 
gonist; but the contest was soon at.an end. Not, \y» 
more easily does the eagle rend in sunder its terror- 
stricken prey, than did the enraged panther tear ins * } 
scattered fragments the helpless bear; it appeared 
but the work of a moment, and that moment was 
one of unrelenting vengeance; for no sooner did the 


panther ‘alight on its victim, than with the most fe- . 

rocious yells, it planted its hinderclawsdeepin the > 

entrails of the bear, and by a few rips, tore its anta- 
gonist in pieces. Although the bear was fall grown «> 


it must have been young, and in want of energy, for |) > | 
it was soovercome with dread as not to be able to > ie 
make the least resistance. 
Satisfied. in glutting its vengeance, the panther . 
turned from the bear, and came directly to the 
ter’s edge to drink, and allay the parching thirst cre- | 
ated by so great excitement, after which it looked 
first down and then up the stream, asthough itsought _ ° 
a place to recross, that it might avoid the water;and , 
then, as if satiated with revenge and enjoyingits yie- ~~ 
tory, stood twisting and curling its tail like acat © 
and then commenced licking itself{dry. The animal 
was now within thirty-five yards of me, and seeing 
no prospect of its recrossing the stream, I took rest 
for my rifle ona projecting limb of the tree on which 
I still sat, and fired directly at the panther’s heart.— 
The moment I discharged my rifle, the monster 
made a spring about six feet perpendicularly, witha 
tremendous growl, which rebeverated among the 
rocks, and fell in the same spot whence it sprang,” 
with its legs extended, and lay in this situation, half ~ 
crouched, rocking from side to side, as if in the'diz- 
ziness of approaching death. I saw plainly thatmy | ~ 
fire was fatal; but I had too much experience to ap- 
proach thisenemy, until I could no longer discover 
signs of life. 1 therefore reloaded’ my rifle, and 
with a second shot I pierced immediately behind the * 
ear; its head then dropped between its paws, and all .* 
was quiet. 
' On examining the panther, no marks of violence 
‘appeared except Where my rifle balls had passed 
completely through, within a foot of each other; but 
on turning the animal on its_ back, I diseovered it to 
be a female, and a mother, and, by the enlargement 
of her teats, had evidently been suckling her young. 
From this cireumstance, I supposed the bear had 
made inroads upon her lair; and more than probable 
destroyed her kittens. I was.the more convinced of 
this, from the fact, that I never knew from my own 
experience, nor could I gather from the oldest hun- 
ters among my acquaintance, an instance wherein a 
panther and a bear came in collision with each other 
or entered into deadly strife; and again, no-circum- 
stance but the above would be sufficient to awaken 


that vindictive perseverance in the passions of a pan- y 
ther, which would lead to the annihilation of so for- . 
_midable an animal as a bear. ; 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1831. 


FOREIGN EXTRACTS. 
Chinese System of Astronomy.—The Chinese are 

the only people whose annals offer very ancient ob- 

servations available in astronomy. ‘The first eclipses 
which they mention are of use only in chronology, 
owing to,the vague manner in which they are report- 
ed; but they prove that in the time of Yaou, more 
than 2,000 years before our era, astronomy was cul- 
tivated in China as the basis of their public ceremo- 
nies. The almanac and the announcement of cclipses 
were important objects, for which a mathematical 
tribunal was expressly formed. They then observed 
the meridianal shadows of the gnomon at the sol- 
stices, and the passage of the stars on the meridian; 
they measured time by clypsedras, and determined 
the position of the moon with respect to the stars in 
eclipses, which gave them sideral positions of the 
sun and solsti¢es. They even invented instruments 
for measuring the angular distances of the stars. By 
the union of these means, the Chinese had found that - 
the duration of the solar year exceeded 365 days by 
about the fourth part of a day. They begun the year 
with the winter solstice. ‘Their civil year was lunar, 
and in order to bring it up,with the solar year, they 
made use of the period of nineteen solar years, cor- 
responding with 235 lunar months, a period exactly 
the same as Calipus, thirteen years later, introduced 
into the Greek almanac. As their months were al- 
ternately of twenty-nine and thirty days, their lunar 

ear consisted of 354 days, and was consequently 
by eleven days and a quartei than the, solar 
year; but when the amount of these differences would 
have exceeded one moon in the year, they introduced 
an additional month. They had divided the equator r 
into twelve immoveable signs, and twenty-eight con- 
stellations, in which they carefully determined the 


abstractedly from every cOnsideration of which was} position of the solstices. Instead of a centary, the 


Chinese havé 4 cycle of sixty years; and a eyele of f 
sixty days instead of,» week; but the small cycle of | 
seven days,"in use throughout the East, was known 
to them in the remiotest times. The division of cir- 
cumferénce was always; regulated im, China by the i 
length of the year, so’that the sun deseribed exactly 


of the day, of weights, and all Jinear measures, was, 


‘So soon as the bear found there was no 


of an issue, wee ul an 


decimal; and this-example, given for 4,000 years at . 
least, by the most numerous 1 ed on earth, proves 
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. the action of cold. 


“PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


that these divisions, which besides offer so many ad- 
penagess may become by practice exceedingly popu- 
ar. ; 
M. Blandin, a French surgeon, has commuuicated 
to the Academy of Sciences the details of an opera- 
tion which he lately performed on an individual, from 
whom he cut away a cancerous nose, and the same 
day supplied him with a new nose formed of the skin 


_of the forehead. In this latter part of the operation, 


M. Blandin introduced @ modification, which ap- 
pears to him to present great advantages:—‘‘ In place 
of cutting the pedicle of aslip taken from the fore- 
head, I have doubled (he says) the skin which formed 
it; then, after having’raised on the root of the nose 
the integuments whieli still remained there, I deter- 
mined the adhesion of the opposite parts. In this 
way, the nose of my patient, transplanted from the 
frontal region, stili communicates with the vessels 


_ and the nerves which maintained lifein the first days 


of the operation. {tis more solid than those made 
by cutting the pedicle, and what is even still more 
important, it is not exposed to the injurious effects of 

Cunistmas Brota.—‘‘I dined,” says Brand, 
at the Chaplain’s table at St. James’, on Christmas 
day, 1806, and partook of the first thing served and 


eaten on that festival at that table—z. e. a tureen of 


rich, luscious, plum porridge. 1 do not know that 


the custom is any where elseretained.”? This custom 


was kept "p during the reign of George III., and a 
portion of the porridge was sent to the different of- 
ficers of his Majesty’s Household. ‘The following is 
a list of the ingredients which entered into the ‘com- 


osition:— 

98 of Veal 40 tbs. | Raisins 40 Ibs. 
6 Shins of Beef Currants 40 lbs, 
54 Four-penny Loaves Prunes 30 Ibs. 
Double-refined Sugar 60 | Cochineal 2 oz. 
lbs. Nutmegs 1 02. 
150 Lemonsand Oranges| Cinnamon 4 
Sack 1 doz. | Cloves Oz. 

Old Hock 1 doz. 

Sherry 1 doz. 


The mango tree bears truit of an excellent quality 
and. large size, and is in season from March to Sep- 
tember. When the natives of Manilla are desirous 
of premature bearing, the following method is adop- 
ted: heaps of straw or rubbish are placed around the 
tree and set on fire, having been previously so placed 
that the smoke could ascend among the branches and 
leaves, which seems to bring forward the blossoms 
prematurely; this process is repeated for several suc- 
cessive days, generally taking place in the evening. 
A premature bearing of this truit yields a great pro- 
fit to the owners, one tree producing from 3,000 to 
4,000 dollars. —Asiatic Journal. 

Itis stated in a French paper that twenty-two of the 

oung Egyptians who were sent to Europe by the 

icerdy,a few years since, in order to be instructed 
in the arts and sciences of civilized life, are about to 
leave France for their native country, having com- 
pleted the course of their education. Seven of these 
young students have been initiated in the principles 
of Government, statistics and political economy; four 
in chymistry, &c. three iw agriculture; and five in 


’ different trades. ‘To these may be added, three sail- 


ors who have been igstructed in the Marine School 
at Brest, and who have traversed the ocean from the 
Isle of Bourbon to Chili. 

Untavucat Surcery.—Tanner describes a poor 
fellow, one of a wandering tribe of Indians in the in- 
terior of North America, who being wounded in the 
arm by the accidental discharge of a gun, and seeing 
no chance of saving his lite but by amputation, taking 
two knives, the edge of one of which he had_ backed 
into a sort of saw, he, with his right hand arm, cut 
off his left, throwing it from him as far as he could! 


Bewanke oF aN Lmpostor.—The public should be 
upon their guard against the deceptions of a woman 
very genteel in appearance, who has been observed 
passing around among the citizens endeavouring to 
obtain money and clothes upon fraudulent preten- 
sions. 
_ Afew days ago she rang at the door of a dwelling 
in Jefferson Row, the mistress of which had but 
very recently sons into the country, on a visit, and 
left the bulk of her clothes, among which were two 
new and costly dresses, packed up; with directions 


to have them follow her in aday ortwo. A young 


woman, the only person in the house at the time, 
opened the door and the woman asked :-— | 
ane is the lady’s name who lives here ?”?- 
“Mrs. M.” the girlreplied. 
Oh yes,—that’s the name,” rejoined the woman, 
‘I had almost forgotten it.—Well Lam requested by 
Mrs. R. (naming a mantuamaker in Second street, ) 
to call and get Mrs. M’s two new dresses, one of 
them open in front, by her permission, to be_used 


as patterus, by which to construct a couple» fora |_ 


Mrs. »” (naming a wealthy lady in Chesnut 
street.) 
The plea being plausible, and the description of 
the articles correct, the girl was upon the point of 
giving them up, thinking probably Mrs. M, had 
given the privilege before she left the city; but 
upon further consideration told the woman she did 
not feel herself authorized to let her have the dress-. 
es, without an order from the lady, or the permission 
of the gentleman of the house,,who would be home 
in the evening. 
**Uh there can be.no mistake,” said the woman, 
‘you ought to let me have the dresses, for the Jad 
will be disappointed else !” But the girl determin- 
ed not to letthem go; and she was obliged to go off 


| Philadelphia. 


‘to the treasury of the State, before any dividend is 


‘| ‘hough oft the future’s spectral kingdom lies 


‘without them. The woman has since been, aseer- 
tained to be an industrious impostor. i 
Having learnt .the names of several of the neigh- 
bors, she stopped ‘a few doors above, and produced 
a paper purporting to be a ‘subscription to some 
charitable purpose, and having the name of the lady 
to whom she was then applying, and opposite a lib- 
eral sum subseribed upon-it, told the lady she had 
been recommended by that lady to her, as a benev- 
olent individual. The lady remarked that that was 
her name, and that she had never seen the paper 
before. 

**‘Oh that can’t be,” said the woman with the ut- 
most independence, ‘‘or I have been deceived!”— 
and rolling up the papers she made a precipitate 
retreat.— Chronicle. 


Jersey Ratt Roaps.—By an error of the press, 
it was stated in our publication of Saturday that the 
bill giving exclusive privileges to the Canal and 
Rail Road Companies, between New York and 
Philadelphia, had, been fortaaned. It had passed. 
Its provissions are as fcllows: ‘The Delaware and | 
Rariton Canal, and Camden and Amboy Rail Road [ 
Companies, ere authorized to ‘transfer to the State 
1000 shares of their joint capital stock,upon which the 
companies are to pay all instalments, so that no money 
thereon or therefor shall be required from the State. }. 
During the continuance of the Rail Road Charter, 
it shall not be Jawful to construct any other Rail 
Roads in the State, for the transportation of goods 
or passengers between the cities of New York and 
If, within a year from the comple-|, 
tion of the Rail Road from Bordentownto Amboy, | 
the transit duty reserved to the State by the act of } 
incorporation, and the dividends on the stock held 
by the State, and authorized to be transferred, should 
not amount to $30,000, the deficiency is to be paid 


made to the Stockholders; and so in every succeeding 
year. ‘The State to be entitled to appoint one di- 
rector to represent its stock, but not to vote on it at f 
the election of the stockholders. The assent of the 

companies to the provisions of the act, to be sub-} 


mitted and approved by the Governor of the State. 
Com. Adv. 4 


ETRY. 


From the New York Mirror. 
TO DEATH.—psy w. Pp. PALMER. 


All! thou rememb’rest ail 
Earth's breathing forms of every name and lot; 
Bearing the sable pall 
And shroud alike to palace and to cot, 
Where sits the monarcit on his pampered throne, 
Or the lean beggar housed with waat alone. 


O! vain the eagle’s plume 
That cleaves the cloud aud sunward bears his forin . 
Above the deep’ning gloom, 
And flashing terrors of the coming storm— 
Vain, vain, O Death, that proud free pinion’s might, 
To pass the range of thy dark arrow’s flight, 


Over th’ appalling hush 
Of polar wilds where desolation lowers— 
» O’er the unfading blush 
That fills with sweetness beauty’s southern bowers— 
Yea, o’er each span of every spreading zone 
Where beats life’s busy pulse, thou’rt king alone. 


Empires of farrenown, ° 
Like giant spectres, aH have passed away— 
‘lhe Macedonian’s crown, 
And the werld-grasping Gaul’s imperial sway 
Have but the breathless being of a name, 
Yet thou dost bear thy sceptre still the sume. 


The thunder’s awful tone 
Tells of the mustering tewpest’s waking wrath; 
And earthquake’s siuothered groan 
Proclaims the tuin that siall mark its path 
Beneath the city’s pomp--but thow, dark power! . 
Thou hast no herald for thy coming hour. - 


None may thy advent tell, 
So feared, so shunned by all of mortal birth 
None may uplift the veil 
That hides thy nameless mysteries from earth; 


{n shadowy scope before prophetic eyes. 


Where the bright wine is quaffed, 
And dance and song love's festal moments crown, 
Thou bear’st thy seeret shaft, 
Assassin-like to strike thy victim down, | 
Haply some maid betrothed, or blushing bride, 
Or youthful hero in his glory’s pride. 


While bending o’er his lyre - 
In the deep hush of night's inspiring reign, 
» Flushed with unearthly fire, 
The homeless ininstrel wakes its stirring strain, 
Thy hand relentless at the purposed ill, 
 Topenes life’s silver chord—and all is still. 
‘The babe, unknown to grief, 
The hoary bermit of the waste, time-bowed, 
"The battle’s laureled chief, 
The homeless sea-boy On the dizzy shroud, » ¢ 
And he that shrieks to hear the s'moon’s breath . 
Moan the desert, bow to thee,O death! 
Where. guilt with innocence, 
And pomp with squalid inisery jastliag mects, 


Robed with the pestilence, | 
Unseen thow@glidest through the shuddering streets, - 
Til ajl is hushed where crowds were wont to tread, 


_ And ah! not those alone 

Whose mortal transit from the haunts of men 
Would wake no human moan, 

No sigh to call their spirits back again 

To their loved haunts beneath th’ all-cheering sun, 
Can stay thy fated curse, destroying one. 

Thou mak’st the dark cold grave 

Thy chosen casket for the gems of earth— 

The hallowed and the brave, 

The fair, the loved—yea, all of proven worth— 
Thou snatchest from affection’s scanty store, 

And to its longing eyes retugn’st them never more. 
Yet to the pure in heat 

Who through temptation’s bright and siren sea, 
Have steered by virtue’s chart, 

On, and still nobly on, unfalteringly ; 

Thou like a pilot welcomely dost come 

To bring life's failing bark to its last haven home! 


{From the Cabinet of Natural History, &c.] 
TO A WILD DEER. 
A fine live Deer wasrun down recently in the borough 


of Columbia, Lancaster County. It issupposed that it 


was driven in by some of the neighbouring dogs,and when 


taken was much exhausted. 


Why did’st thou leave thy native woods, 
Child of the forest! here to roam, 
And quit the murmur of the floods 
That revel in thy mountain home? 
Why did’st thou thus resign thy glen 
To die amid the haunts of men? 
There’s freedom on the rocks and hills, - 
A liberty that Nature gives, 
Whose very inspiration fills 
The heart ofevery thing that lives, 
And seems to throw a noble air 
O’er every form that wanders there. 


Nay, e’en the very trees that rear 
Their branches to the summer sky, , 
In their wind-shaken leaves appear 
To have a sense of Majesty, 
And lift their heads as though they felt 
They grew in scenes where freedom dwelt. 


There could’st thou lift thy antlered brow, 
And pace the wilds in conscious pride, 

Climbing the steeps where wild flowers grow, 
Or plunging in the torrent’s tide, 

Daring alike to scale or swim, 

With eye unmoved and dauntless limb. ~ 


The crags and peaks were all thine own, 
The rivers and the rocks were thine, 

Thou wert a monarch on thy throne, 
Treading the cliffs where sun beams shine; 

The monarch of the hills wert thou— 

Chief of the proud and antlered brow. + 


Along the misty valley’s shade 

Thy footstep roamed at break of morn, 
The echoes of thy native glade 

Ne’er heard the clang of hound or horn. 
The blackbird’s note, the wolf's loud bay 
Were all that met thee on thy way.. 


Wild nature was around thee there 
Iu allits rich, romantic grace; 
It seemed as though the very air 
Partook the spirit of the place; 
Whate’er it was in other eyes, 
To thee it seemed a paradise. > 
Then why did’st thou forsake thy wild, 
Amid the haunts ofmen to stray? 
‘The rocks that on thy hills are pil’d 
Are not more hard—more bieak than they. 
Thou’st come from sunny glen and sky 
By human hearths at last to die! 


Like thee, poor deer! when genius leaves 
The quiet home it once kad known, 

And from the ingrate world receives 
The meed of cold neglect alone,— 

Like thee it turns away in pain, 

And wishes for the shades again. 


C.W.T. 


STAN ZAS—sy MISS LEMCN. 


Upon the portrait of tue Princess Victoria, after describ- 

ing an Eastern Princess. 
* * * * 

Those were the days for a youthful queen, 

And euch fair Princess, thou shouldst have been, 

But thou wilt fill a weary throne, 

What with rights of thy people and rights of thine own. 

An ear-trumpet now thy sceptre should be ;° 

Eterual debate isthe future for thee, 

Lord Brougham whi make a six hours’ oration, 

On the progress of knowledge, the mind of the nation ; 


Lord Grey, one yet longer to state that his place 


Is, perhaps, less dear to himself than his race; 

O-Conneil will tell [reland’s griefs and her wrongs, 

In speech, the Mac-Adamised prose of Moore’s songs. 

Good patience, how weary the young Queen will be 

Of * the flower of the earth and the gem of the sea!” 

Of Hume, with bis. watch-words—* retrenchment and 
waste”— 


| Will insist that your wartirobe be in his care placed ; _ 


The silk he will save! the blond he willspare— _— 
I wish he may leave your grace any to wear. 
That feminine fancy, a will of your own, 

Is aluxury wholly denied to a throne 
And this is your fature—how soon will time trace— .— 
A change and a sign of that fairand young face! | 
Methinks the best wish to be offered thee now 

Is—God keep the Crown long from that innocent brow! 


— 


~ 
STANZAS.—By ‘CitaRLEs SPRAGUE. 
“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE.’? 
O, it is life ! departed days — oe 
Fling back their brightness while I gaze: 
’Tis Emma’s self—this brow so fair, 
Half-curtained in this glossy hair, 
These eyes, the very home of love, 
These dark twin-arches traced above, 
These red-ripe lips that almost speak, 
The fainter blush of this poor cheek, © 
The rose and lily’s.beauteous strife—. 
Itis! ah no—tis all but life. 


all but life—art could not save 

Thy graces, Emma, from the grave: 
Thy cheek is pale, thy smile is past, ' 
Thy love-lit eyes have looked their last; 
Mouldering beneath the cottin’s lid, 

Albwe adored of theeris hid} | 

Thy heart, where goodness loved to dwell, 
Is throbless in the narrow cell; . 
“Phy gent!e voice Shall charm.no more, £ 


Save the Jone hearseman’s call,‘ bring forth yourdead!” 


Its last, last joyful note is o'er. 


Oft, oft, indeed, it hath been sung, 
The requiem of the fair und young; 
The theme is old, alas! how old, 
Ot grief that will not be controlled, 
Of sighs thal speak a father’s wo, 
Of ones that none but mothers know, 
Of friendship with its bursting heart, 
Doomed from the Idol-one to part— 

» Still its sad debt must feeling pay, 
Till feeling, too, shall pass away. 


O say, why age and grief and pain 
Shall long to go, but look in vain ; 
Why vice is left to mock at time, 
And, gray in years, grow gray in crime; 
While youth, that every eye makes glad, 
And beauty, all in radiance clad, 
And goodness, cheering every heart, 
Come, but come only to depart ; 
Sunbeams, to cheer life’s wintry way, 

- Sunbeams, to flash, then fade away. 


darkness all! black banners wave 
Round the cold borders of the grave; 
. There, when in agony we bend — 
O’erthe fresh sod that hides a friend, 
‘One only comfort then we know— 
We, too, shall quit this world of wo; 
We, too, shall find a quiet place, 
With the dear lost ones of ourrace; 
Our crumbling bones with theirs shall blend, 
And life’s sad story find an end. 


And is this all ? this mournful doom? 
Beams no glad light beyond the tomb ? 
Mark where yon clouds in darkness ride ; 
They do not quench the orb they hide; 
Still where it wheels—the tempest o'er, 
Ina bright sky to burn once more ; 

So, far above the clouds of time, 

Faith can behold a world sublime : 
There, when the storms of life are past, 
The Light beyond shall break at last! 


MARRIED. 


On Wednesday evening, 29th ult. by E.S. Ely, D. 0. 
Mr. THOMAS WRIGGINS, to Miss ADELE FRANCES 
MARTIN, daughter of the late Wm. Martin, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bedell, 
Mr. M. E. ISRAEL, to Mrs. HANNAH H. LANCASTER, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr. JOHN 
WRIGHT, Jr. to Miss BEULAH STARR, of Delaware 
county, Pa. 


On the 27th alt. by the Rev. Levi Stokes, Mr. EDWARD 
J. LILLY, to Miss MARY ANN FULLMER, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by A. D. Tarr, Esq. Mr. JOHN 
CLAY, to Miss MARIA BROOK, both of Philadelphia. 

On the Ist inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. JESSE 
MANCALL, to Miss ELIZABETH LEAMAN., 

By the same, on the Ist inst. Mr. WM. BRIGGS, to Miss 
HANNAH WORRALL, all of Delaware county. 

On the, Ist inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. THOMAS H. 
WEST, to Miss MARY H. MARRIS, both of Delaware 
county. 

At Charleston, on Wednesday evening, 22d ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Capers, Mr. JOHN C, SIMONS, of Phila- 
deiphia, to Miss SARAH ANN, eldest daughter of Wim. H. 
White, of Charleston. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Thos. G, Allen, Me. JAMES 
ray to Miss JOANNA H. STILEMAN, both of Eug- 
land. 

On the 4th inst. by the same, Mr. ROBERT GRAFFIN, 
to Miss ELIZA M*tGOWAN, of this county, 

On Sunday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Mr. 
ROBERT M‘CULLOCH, to Miss RACHAEL COFFIN, all 
of this city. 

On the 23d ult. at Friends’ Meeting, at Westfield, N. J. 
WM. 8. THOMAS, of Philadelphia, to REBECCA, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Lippincott, of Ciunaminson, 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr. JOHN 
STEVENSON, to Miss SUSAN MYERS. 

Aiso, on the evening of the Ist inst. by the same, Mr. 
BENJAMIN WILSON, to Miss MARTHA GILCHRIST. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday, 29th inst. Mr. SILAS SEXTON, in the 
7th year of his age. 
» On Tuesday morning, in the 31st year of her age, MARY 
KING, wife of James King, and daughter of Jacob Carri- 
an, 

On Saturday, 18th instant, REBECCA MOODY, infant 
daughte: of Joseph Hosack, aged 11 months and It days 

At his residenceymear Frankford, Captain ANUREW 
DOVER, in the 83st year of his age. 

Ou Tuesday morning, PHILIY, infant son of Mr. P. 
Knappe, aged 10 monttis, 

On Thursday, Miss MARY J. SUTHERLAND, second 
daughter of Doctor Joel B. Sutheriand. 

On the 2th ultimo, MARY .CATHERINE, daughter of 
Thomas and Sarah Taylor, 

On the 28th ult. Miss HARRIET BROWN, daughter of 
the late Israel Brown. 

On Saturday morning, 3dinst. after a lingering Hiness, 
Mr. THOS. H. ROBER 1S. : 

On Wednesday, Mr. PATRICK GALBRAITH, a native 
of Scotland, atid for many years a respectable inhabitant 
of this city. 

On the 2d instant, of pnimonary consumption, EBIZA- 
BETH B. daughter-of Jobu Brooks. 


wife of Elihu Channeey. 
_ On Friday morming, 2d inst. EMILY, infant daughter of 
John Thomas, aged10 months. 
On the Sth mst. ofconsumption, Mrs. LAVINIA TOW- 
SON, age S3.years, after a loug and severe iliness, whicti 
she bore with christian fortitude and resignation. 

On Sunday evening, 4th inst. of a lingeringiliness, Mrs. 
SARAH KER, in 37th year of her age. 

On the morning of the 27th ult. MARY JOHNSON, io 
the 90th year of her age. 

On the 3d inst. Mrs. PHOZBE ANN CHASE, wife of 
Stephen G. Chase. 

On the ist inst. at Grange, near Philadelphia, Mr. JAS. 


| MORTON, in the 52d years of his age. 


OnTuesday morning, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. 
| CORDELIA: MICKLEY, wife of Josep: J, Mickicy, ia 
the 22d year of her age. 
On Tuesday morning, GEORGE KOEHLER. 


: | every deseription executed with neatness, accuracy, 
‘Land 'despateh, at this office. 


On Friday, 24 inst. Mrs. HENRIETTA CHAUNCEY. 
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